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Train Accidents in January. 





The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of January: 
COLLISIONS. 


REAR. 


On the morning of the 3d a snow plow on the Grand 
Trunk road ran into the rear of a freight train near Norton 
Mills, Ont., wrecking one car. 

On the night of the 8da snow plow on the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois road ran into a passenger train which was 
stuck in a snowdrift near Danville, Jll., doing a little 
damage. 

On the morning of the 4th a passenger train on the Toledo, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran into a preceding local pas- 
senger in Walnut Hills tunnel, in Cincinnati, O. The rear 
car was wrecked, but was fortunately empty. 

On the morning of the 4th a freight train on the Chesa- 
peake & Obio Railroad which had been detached from the 
engine in Lexington, Ky., got beyond the control of the 
brakeman, and the cars ran into the engine, wrecking the 
tender and two cars and injuring the engineer. 

On the evening of the 5th a passenger train on the Ohio & 
Mississippi road ran into a special car which had been left 
standing on the track at Charleston, Ind., to be picked up 
by the Louisville express train. The engine went partly 
through this car, wrecking it badly and injuring three of 
the passengers seriously. 

On the morning of the 6th a passenger train on the Cen- 
tral Pacific road ran into the rear of a preceding local pas- 
senger train in Oakland, Cal.. doing some damage. 

On the morning of the 7th a mixed train on the St. 
Jobnsbury & Lake Champlain road ran into’ the rear of a 
freigbt which had run off the track on a bridge near Wal- 
cott, Vt. The shock broke down the bridge and one car 
went througb. A fireman was hurt. 

Early on the morniog of the 8th a freight train on tke In- 
tercolonial road ran into the rear of a preceding freight at 
Calhoun’s Mills, N. B The cabvose was completely 
wrecked, nine cars damaged and an engine disabled. 

On the morning of the 8th a yard engine ran into a pas- 
senger train on the Union Railroad tracks in Indianapolis, 
Ind., and two cars were somewhat damaged. 

On the night of the 8th a freight train on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road ran into a preceding freight which bad 
been stopped near Oregon, Wis., by the derailment of some 
cars. A flagman had been sent back to warn the second 
section, but it was too close to be stopped. 

On the nigbt of the 8th a freight train on the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey ran over a cross-over switch and intoa 
passenger train on the other track, which was just stopping at 
Hampton Junction, N. J., wrecking a car and damaging 
two others. A fireman on the freight, the conductor and a 
passenger on the other train were injured. It is said that 
the switch was misplaced, but it is possible that the snow 
and ice were so packed down in it as to throw the freight 
engine on the cross-over. 

Early on the morning of the 9th a Georgia Railroad pas- 
senger train ran into the rear of a Central Railroad freight 
which bad run off the track a short time before on the 
bridge over the Ocmulgee near Macon, Ga., which is used 
by both roads. Two box cars were wrecked and the 
passenger engineer was hurt. ‘The freight train, it is said, 
had sent back no signal. ‘i 

Early on the morning of the 9th a Michigan Central pas- 
senger train ran into two New York Central freight engines 
which were stalled in a snowdrift on the Belt road in 
Buffalo, N. Y. Two engines were badly broken, an engineer 
and a fireman hurt. 

On the morning of the 10th a passenger train on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road ran into the rear of a 
freight train which had stopped-at Thayer, Ia., doing some 
damage. 

On the evening of the 14th a special freight train on the 
Southern Pacific road 1an into the rear of an emigrant 
train which was stopping at Lisbon Switch, N. M., wreck- 
ing an engine and two cars and injuring 7 passengers. 

On the morning of the 15th a freight train on the North- 
ern Central road ran into the rear of a coal] train at Shamc- 
kin, Pa., and the engine and several cars were piled up in 
a bad wreck. The fireman was scalded so that he died in a 
few hours, and three other trainmen were burt. 

On the evening of the 15th a freight train on fhe Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran into the rear of a 
preceding freight near Skelley’s, O., wrecking the caboose. 

On the evening of the 15th a passenger train on the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo road ran into the rear of a 
Fe oa train which was just hauling into a siding at Port 
Jackson, N. Y. Five cars were wrecked and the passenger 
engine damaged. It is said that the conductor of the freight 
oi dered the rear brakeman to go back with a signal, but that 
he neglected to do so. 

Early on the morning of tbe 16th a yard engine on the 
New Jersey Central Division of the Reading Railroad ran 
into a passenger car at the head of the yard at Communi- 
paw, ¥. J. The engine and car were damaged, the wreck 
blocking the main line in such a way as to prevent passenger 
trains running into the yard for two hours. 

On the morning of the 16th a passenger train on the 
Grand Trunk road ran into a freigbt train which was just 
going into a siding at Mimico, Ont., wrecking two care and 
throwing the engine over. The engineer was very badly 
burt. 

Near midnight on the 22d a freight train on the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road ran into 
a preceding freight which was standing on the main track in 
Indianapolis, Iud. The caboose and another car were 
wrecked. A man who was in the caboose was killed. 

On the night of the 23d a passenger traiu on the Illinois 
Central road ran into a freight train which was backing 
into a siding in Chicago, doing some damage. 

On the night of the 23rd a freight train on the East Ten- 
nesse, Virginia & Gocege road ran into a preceding freight 
near Dalton, Ga., wrecking several cars and injuring the 
brakeman. 

On the night of the 24th a freight train on the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran into a preceding freight at 
Columbus, O., wrecking the caboose. 

On the evening of the 27th a passenger train on the Cen- 
tral Vermont road ran over a misplaced switch and into a 
freight train standing on a siding at Swanton Junction, Vt. 
The engine and baggage car were somewhat damaged. The 
conductor and two passengers were burt. \ 

On the morning of the 28th a freight train - the 
Atchison & Nebraska road ran into a preceding freight 
which had stalled on a grade near Milford, Neb. Several 
cars and an engine were dama 


m 5 
On the morning of the 29th & freight train on the Buffalo, 





New York & Philadelphia road ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight near Warren, Pa., damaging the engine and 
several cars, killing the engineer and injuring five other 
trainmen. 

Near noon on the 29th as a ballast train on the Bos- 
ton & Albany was switching across the main track at Ash- 
land, Mass., a freight train ran into it, piling up nearly 30 
cars in a bad wreck and blocking both tracks. 

Early on the pening 2 the 30th a passenger train on the 
Manhattan Eievated ilroad ran into a preceding passen- 
ger train which had stopped at Park Place station, New 
York. One car was somewhat damaged. There was a dense 
fog at the time. 

On the morning of the 30th a passenger train on the 
Manhattan Elevated road ran ‘into a preceding train at the 
station at 9th avenue and 69th strect, New York. There 
was a dense fog at the time. : 

On the morning of the 30th a passenger train on the 
Manhattan Elevated road ran into a preceding train ai the 
station at 3d avenue and 47th street, New York. A brake- 
man was slightly hurt, There was a dense fog at the time. 


BUTTING. 


On the morning of the 2d there was a butting collision 
between a suburban passenger train and a freight train on 
the Grand Trunk road in Turonto, Ont. The passenger train 
was drawn by a light engine and chiefly filled with werk- 
men goiug to the iron works at Humber. It consisted of 
three passenger cars without a baggage car. The collision 
took place on a curve and the shock was so great that the 
first passenger car was completely wrecked, the heavy 
freight engine forcing the light engine into it and tearing it 
to pieces. The boiler of the passenger engine also exploded 
or was turn open by the shock, filling the wrecked car with 
sam. The fireman of the freight and 14 passengers were 
killed; 12 others were so burt that they have since died, 
and 15 more were badly burt. The accounts indicate that 
all of those who were killed or hurt were in the first car. 
The conductor and engineer of the freight had orders to 
avoid all regular trains, but did not, it is said, notice the 
local train on the time-table. They Were arrested ard held 
for trial. 

Oa the morning of the 3d there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Norfolk & Western road 
at Sutherland, Va. Both engines and four freight cars were 
piled up in a bad wreck, blockading the road for a day. 

On the afternoon of the 3d there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Grand Trunk road, near 

tevensville, Ont. Both engines were wrecked and four 
trainmen badly burt. 

On the evening of the 3d there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger and freight train on the Canadian Pacific 
road, near St. Martin, Que. Both engines and several cars 
were damaged and one trainman and five passengers hurt. 

On the evening of the 4th there was a butting co)lision 
between two passenger trains on the Chicago & North- 
western road near Kasota, Minn. The engives were but 
oy damaged, as both engines were running very 
slowly. 

On the afternoon of the 5th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a freight train on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road near Vera, Dak. Both engines were 
wrecked and several cars badly damaged. The wreck 
caught fire, and five freight cars were destroyed. A brake- 
man was killed. 

On the morning of the 7th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a coal train on the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis road, near Colburn,Ind. Both engines, a baggage 
car and several coal cars were badly wrecked, and trainmen 
burt, The road was blocked seven hours. 

On the night of the 13th there was a butting collision 
between two treight trains on the Union Pacific road near 
Sidney, Neb. Both evgines and seven cars were damaged 
and a brakeman hurt. 

On the morning of the 14th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Chesapeake & Ohio road 
near Clifton Forge, Va., damaging both engines, killing one 
traioman and injurivg another. . 

On the afternoon of the 23d there was a butting collision 
between a through and a local passenger train on the Michi- 
gan Central road near East Saginaw, Mich. Both engines 
were slightly tomant and one baggage car was wrecked. 
The engineer of the local passenger bad jumped off and the 
shock of the collision opened the throttle of his engine and 
the train started off backward and ran some distance under 
a higb speed until a passeriger climbed over the tender and 
shut off steam. The engineer of the through train was 
slightly burt. : 

On the morning of the 30th a freight train on the New 
York avd New England Railroad broke in two on the high 
trestle at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., and the detached carsran 
down the grade and into the head of a following freight. 
Several cars were damaged and five cars were thrown off 
the trestle into the Hudson River. The road was blocked 
all day. 

On tie morning of the 30th there was a butting collision 
between a freight and a-coal train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad near Piainsboro, N. J.. Both engines and several 
cars were badly damaged and three trainmen hurt. There 
was a dense fog at the time. 

On tbe morning of the 30th a passenger train on the 
Lehigh Valley road ran intoa freight train which was hauling 
across the main track at South Easton, Pa. Both engines 
were wrecked and several cars were damaged. There was a 
heavy fog at the time. , ao 

On the night of the 31st there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger and a freight train on the St. Louis, Iron 
Monntain & Southern road, at Cadet, Mo., wrecking both 
engines and several cars. 

CROSSING. 


On the morning of the 4th a Lehigh Valley freight train 
ran into a Pennsylvania Railroad passenger train at the 
crossing of the two roads in Perth Amboy, N. J. Both 
engines were damaged. 4 . 

n the evening of the 15th a passenger train on the St. 
Louis Division of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road 
ran into a freight train on the Rushville Branch at the 
crossing in Vermobt, Ill., wrecking the caboose and a freight 
car and injuring one man who was riding in the caboose. 

On the atternoon of the 23d a freight train on the Toledo, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran into a freight on the Chi- 
cago & Atlantic at the crossing of the two roads in Spencer- 
ville, O., damaging several cars. 

On the afternoon of the 27th some cars broke loose from a 
freight train on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road in 
Kansas City, Mo., and ran back down grade and into a 
Msssouri, Fort Scott & Gulf road freight at the crossing of 
the two roads a short distance below. Several cars were 


wrecked 
DERAILMENTS. 
BROKEN RAIL. 

On the morning of the 2d a passenger train on the Illinois 
Central road struck a broken rail near Burnham, Ia., and 
three cars left the track, one of them upsetting. A passen- 
ger was killed and seven others hurt. 

On the afternoon of the fth @ passenger train on the 





Savannah, Florida & Western road struck a broken rail 
near Hardaway, Ga., and the rear car was thrown from the 
track and upset. Four passengers were hurt and 8 others 
slightly injured. 

On the morning of the 7th a passenger train on the Omaha 
& Republican Valley Branch of the Union Pacific struck a 
broken rail near Valparaiso, Neb., and all the cars were 
thrown from the track, went down a bank and were badly 
broken, injuring 23 passengers. 

On the morning of the 7th some cars of a freight train on 
the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain road were thrown 
from the track near Wolcott, Vt., by a broken rail and 
stopped on a bridge, causing another accident. 

a the afternoon of the 7th two cars of a passenger train 
on the Chesbire Railroad were thrown from the track in 
Keene, N. H., by a broken rail. The cars knocked down 
— 20 ft. of an adjoining shed, but were not much dam- 





aged. 

On the morning of the 8th a passenger train on the Chi- 

cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road struck a broken rail near 
and, Wis., and two sleeping cars were thrown from the 
track. 

On the morning of the 10th a freight train on the 
Wabasb, St. Louis & Pacific road struck a broken rail near 
Venice, [1l., and several cars were tbrown from the track. 

On the morning of the 15th a passenger train on the Texas 
& Pacific road was thrown from the track near Millsap. 
Tex., by a broken rai]. Three cars left the track and turned 
over down the bank, the sleeping car being thrown on top of 
another coach, wreaking it badly. One passenger was 
fatally hurt and 21 others less severely injured. 

On the evening of the 15th a freight train on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road struck a broken rail oear 
Centreville, ©., and 15 cars were thrown from the track. 

Early on the morning of the 21st a passenger train ou the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road struck a broken rail near 
Macon, Mo., and 3 cars were thrown from the track. Six 
passengers were hurt besides a number slightly bruised. 

On the morning of the 21st several] cars of a freight train 
on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road were thrown from 
the track near Memphis, Mo., by a broken rail. The conduc- 
tor and two drovers were burt. 

On the morning of the 2istacar of a passenger train on 
the College Hill Railroad was thrown from the track in 
Cincinuati, O., by a broken rail. A 

On the afternoon of the 22d the engine of a passenger 
train on the Obio Southern road was thrown from the track 
near Springfield, O., by a broken rail. : 

On the morning of the 24th a passenger train on the 
Wabaso, St. Louis & Pacific road struck a broken rail when 
near Andrews, O., and the rear car was thrown from the 
track and upset. Eight passengers were slightly burt. 

On the morning of the 25th a passenger train on the 
Lake Erie & Western road struck a broken rail near Bluff- 
ton, O., and the rear car was thrown from the track and 
upset. The var caught fire, but the passengers and train- 
men put the fire out with snow. Four passengers were 
burt. 

On the night of the 25th a passenger train on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific road struch a broken rail near Morris, 
Il)., and one car was thrown from the track. , 

On the afternoon of the 29th the engine of a passenger 
train on the St. Louis & San Francisco rvad was thrown 
from the track near Dixon, Mo., by a broken rail. The en- 
gine upset down a bank and was badly damaged. The en- 
gineer was killed and the fireman badly scaided. 

On the morning of the 3lst a passenger train on the In- 
ternational & Great Northern road was thrown from the 
track near Kyle, Tex., by a broken rail. 


BROKEN FROG. 


On the morning of the 24th a passenger train on the 
Valley road was thrown from the track in Akron, U., by a 
broken frog. 

BROKEN SWITCH-ROD. 


On the evening of the 3d a passenger train on the Grand 
Trunk Railway was thrown from the track at Glencoe, Ont., 
by the breaking of a switch-rod. The baggage car upset 
and was badly broken. 5 

On the morning of the 8th a passenger train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road was thrown from the track at O’Ban- 
non, Ky., by a broken switch-rod. : 

On the morning of the 12th a passenger train on the 
Rocbester & Pittsburgh road was thrown off the track near 
Warsaw, N. Y., by a broken switch-rod. The cars upset 
and were somewhat damaged. A conductor and one pas- 
senzer were hurt. 3 

On the night of the 16th a passenger train on the Grand 
Trunk road was thrown from the track at Trenton, Ont., by 
a broken switch-rod. : 

On the morning of the 27th a passenger train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road was thrown from the 
track at West End, N. J., by a broken switch-rod. The 
engine and one car left the track, and the engine ran into 
a signal-house standing close by, knocking it down and in- 
jurivg the signal man. 


BROKEN BRIDGE, 


On the afternoon of the 11th a freight train on the St. 
Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk road went through a smail bridge 
near Troy, Mo. The engine passed over, butsix freight cars 
went down into the creek and were wrecked. wile 

On the afternoon of the 18th a bridge on the Louisville, 
New Orleans & Texas road near Port Gibson, Miss., gave 
way under a freight train and the engine and three cars went 
down into the stream and were wrecked. The engineer was 
missing and was afterward found under the engine. 

On tbe morning cf tbe 31st a senger train on the 
Louisville, New A:bany & Chicago Railroad broke through 
a bridge over White River, at Broad Ripple, {nd. Theengine 
passed over, but the baggage, smoking and one passenger 
car went through the bridge and were piled up in a com- 
plete wreck in the river below. The wreck was partly 
submerged, but the portion above water immediately took 
fire from the stoves, and all that = - covered by water 
was destroyed. Four trainmen and two passengers were 
killed outright or burned to death, their bodies being charred 
beyond recognition. Two passengers were fatally burt and 
seven others less severely injured. Several workmen who 
were making repairs on the bridge at the time went down 
with it and four of them were burt. The bridge wasa Howe 
truss and had been built less than a year. Slight repairs 
were being made to it at the time, and it is said that several 
of the supporting rods gave way, but this is not certain. 


SPREADING OF RAILS. 


On the night of the 5th several cars of a freight train on 
the Boston & Albany road were thrown from the treck at 
South Schodack, N. Y., by the spreading of the rails. A 
brakeman was killed avd another burt. ' 

On the morning of the 13th a freigbt train on the Inter- 
national & Great Northern road was thrown from the track 
near Austin, Tex., by the oprendins of the rails, 

On the morning of the 15th three cars of a freigbt train 
ov the Texas & Pacific road were thrown from the track 
near Hallville, Tex., by the spreading of the rails, 

On the evening of the 21st two cars of a passenger train 
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on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road were thrown from 
the track near Centralia, Mo., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the afternoon of the 28th the engine and two cars of a 
freight train on the Texas & Pacific road were thrown from 
the track near Handley, Tex., by the spreading of the rails. 
The eugineer and fireman were badly hurt and the road was 
blocked all night. 

On the afternoon of the 29th a passenger train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road was thrown from the track 
near South Livonia, N. Y., by the spreading of the rails. 
The whole train left the track, but not much damage was 
done except to the rear car, which upset and was badly 
demaged, injuring the conductor and seven passengers. 

On the morning of the 30th a freight train on the New 
Haven & Northampton road rau off the track near South- 
wick Ponds, Mass. The engine remained upon the ties, but 
the three cars composing the train rolled over down the 
bank, landing in the ditch. It is supposed that the train 
was running at a high rate of speed when the engine caused 
the rails ae on the curve at that point, which is a very 
sharp one. The conductor, baggageman and two passengers 
were hurt and a number of others slightly bruised. ‘he 
rear car caught fire from the stove, but the fire was put out 
by the passengers. 

BROKEN WHEEL. 


On the night of the 16th a car of a passenger train on the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg road was thrown from 
the track near Ogdensburg, N. Y., by a broken wheel. 

On the morning of the 22d three cars of a passenger train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown 
from the track near Stockport, N. Y., by a broken wheel. 

On the afternoon of the 22d a passenger train on the To- 
ledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis road was thrown from the track 
on a trestle near Beavertown. O., by the breaking of a truck 
wheel under the engine. The whole train went off the 
trestle, carrying away a part of it, and was wrecked, injur- 
ing. ae trainmen and five passengers. 

n the evening of the 28th a car of a passenger train on 
the Manchester & Keene road was thrown from the track 
near Greenfield, N. H., by a broken wheel. 


BROKEN AXLE, 


Early on the morning of the 2Jst several cars of a coal 
train on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western road were 
thrown from the track on a bridge near Dover, N. J., by a 
broken axle. The axle cut through one of the bridge gird- 
ers, breaking it down and blocking the road all day. 


BROKEN TRUCK. 


On the afternoon of the 7th several cars of a freight train 
on the Illinois Central road were thrown from the track at 
Central City, Ill., by the breaking of a truck. : ‘ 

On the afjernoon of the 8th the engine of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road was thrown 
from the track near Memphis, N. Y., by « broken truck. 


ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 


On the evening of the 2lst a freight train on the Texas 
& Pacific road struck a car loaded with rails which some 
trackmen had left standing on the main track near Navoo, 
anc The engine was completely wrecked aud the firemen 

illed. 

On the afternoon of the 23d the engine and two cars of a 
passenger train on the Lake Eris & Western road were 
thrown from the track by a piece of timber which had 
been left on the track ata crossing near Celina, O., by a 
farmer. 

On the afternoon of the 24th a freight train on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande road struck a rock which had rolled upon 
the track in Black Cafion, near Gunnison, Col., and was 
thrown from the track. The engine was wrecked and the 
engineer killed. 

Early on the morning of the 29th a passenger train on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis road struck a large 
rock which had rolled upon the track on a curve near Shell- 
mound, Tenn. The engine and three cars were thrown 
from the track, the engine and baggage car rolling over 
down the bank. The engineer was killed and the fireman 
and four other trainmen were burt. F 

On the moruing of the 30th a passenger train on the Mis- 
souri Pacific road struck a large rock which had rolled upon 
the track near Gasconade, Mo. The engine was thrown 
from the track and the engineer and fireman both burt. 


LAND-SLIDE. 


On the morning of the 29th a freight train on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road ran into a land-slide 
near Dallas, Ga., and the engine and three cars were thrown 
from the track. 

On the morning of the 31st a passenger train on the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis road ran into a land-slide 
near Raccoon Mountain, Tenn., and the engine and bag- 
gage car were thrown from the track and badly broken. 
Two trainmen were slightly burt. 


SNOW. 


On the morning of the 22d a snow-plow and two engines 
on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis road was thrown 
from the track in a drift near Ripley, N. Y., killing one 
trainman and injuring another. 

Very early on the morning of the 30th a passenger train 
on the New York, West Shore & Buffalo road was thrown 
from the track at Tappan, N. Y., by snow which was 
jammed down inthe frog. The entire train left the track, 

ut very little damage was done. 
CATTLE. 


On the afternoon of the 3d a passenger train on the 
Annapoils & Elkridge road ran over a cow near Camp 
Parole, Md., and was thrown from the track. The engine 
upset and was badly wrecked, injuring the engineer and the 
Road-Master, who was riding on the engine. 


RAIL MISPLACED ACCIDENTALLY. 


On the morning of the 23d eighteen cars of a coal train cn 
the Lykens Valley road were thrown from the track at 
Lykens, Pa., where a rail had been displaced by lumbermen 
who were skimming logs down the side of the mountain. 

MISPLACED SWITCH. 

On the morning of the 4th two cars of a freight train on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road were thrown 
from the track in Dunkirk, N. Y., by a misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 8th the engine of a freight train on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road was thrown from 
the track near La Crescent, Minn., by a misplaced switch. 

On the afternoon of the 26th the engine of a freight traiu 
on the Philadelphia & Reading road was thrown from the 
track in Philadelpbia bv a misplaced switch. 

On the night of the 28th a freight train on the Richmond 
& Danville road was thrown from the track at University, 
N. C., by a misplaced switch. 

On the afternoon of the 80th the engine and several cars 
of a freight train on the Chicago & Northwestern road were 
thrown from the track near Cedar Rapids, Ia., by a mis- 
placed switch. Three trainmen-were hurt. > 66 

On the evening of the 31st a freight train on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road was thrown from the 
track near Guilford, Conn., by a misplaced switch. The 





engine and nine cars were piled up together ina very bad 
wreck, 


UNEXPLAINED. 


Very early on the morning of the Ist a yard engine on 
the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road ran off the track 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

On the morning of the Ist a freight train on the New York 
& New England road jumped the track atthe New Haven 
road crossing in Hartford, Conn., and 10 cars went off. 

Ono the morning of the 3d four cars of a freight train on 
the New York, Lake Erie-& Western ran off the track near 
Great Valley, N. Y., blocking the road three hours. 

About noon on the 5th a passenger train on the Flint & 
Pere Marquette road ran off the track near Nirvana, Mich., 
the whole train leaving the rails, but doing very little 
damage. 

On the night of the 6th a passenger train on the Texas & 
St. Louis road ran off the track near Texarkana, Tex . and 
“oem engine upset intoa ditch. The conductor was badly 

urt. 

On the evening of the 7th a passenger train on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading road ran off the track near Laurel Run, 
Pa., while going down a very steep grade at very high speed. 
The engine and baggage car went downa bank and were 
much damaged 

On the morning of the 8th a coal train on the Kentucky & 
South Atlantic road wus thrown from the track near Olive 
Hill, Ky., and wrecked. The Superintendent of the road, 
who was oo the train, was killed, and a brakeman was 
badly burt. 

On the night of the 8th several cirs of a freight train on 
the Chicago & Northwestern road ran off the track near 
Oregon, Wis., stopping the train and causing a subsequent 
collision. 

On the night of the 8th several cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago & Alton road ran off the track near Atlanta, 
lil., blocking the road six hours. 

Early on the morning of the 9th the engine and four cars 
of a freight train on the Central Railroad of Georgia ran off 
the track just after crossing the high bridge over the Ocmul- 
gee, near Macon, Ga., leaving the rear end of the train on 
the bridge. 

On the evening of the 9th the engine of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road jumped the 
track near Byron, N. Y., delaying trains a short time. In 
trying to switch the freight cars the caboose upset and 
caught fire and was burned up with two stock cars. 

On the evening of the 9th the engine and several cars of a 
freight train on the Texas & Pacific road ran off the track 
near Forney, Tex. A brakeman was killed. The engineer 
and fireman were badly burt. 

On the night of the 9tb the engine of a freight train on 
the Illinois Central ran off the track at Sandoval, Ill., and 
was somewhat damaged. 

On the night of the 10tb the engine of a freight train on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road ran off the track at 
Avery. Ill., und was damaged. 

On the morning of the 13th the engine of a freight train 
on the Chicago & Iowa road ran off the track near Forres- 
ton, Ill, doing a little damage. 

On the afternoon of the 13th two cars of a passenger train 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road ran off the track 
near Oneonwa, Ia. The baggageman was hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 13th the rear car of a passenger 
train on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off 
the track near Port Jervis, N. Y., and upset. The conduc- 
tor was slightly hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 15th the engine of a freight train 
on the West Jersey road ran off the track at Woodbury, 
N. J., blocking the road an hour. 

On the afternoon of the 15th two cars of a freight train 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul road ran off the 
track near St.Paul, Minn., blocking the road three hours. 

On the night of the 21st several cars of a freight train on 
the Lehigh & Hudson River road ran off the track near 
Hamburg Junction, N. J., blocking the road three hours. 

On the morning of the 22d a snow-plow on the Missisquoi 
coon ree off the track in St. Albans, Vt., and upset down a 

ank. 

On the nigbt of the 22d four cars of a freight train on the 
Louisville & Nashville road ran off the track near Simpson- 
ville, Ky., and were badly damaged. : 

On the morning of the 24th a passenger train on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road ran off the track in 
Cleveland, T'enn. The mail car was thrown over against 
some freight cars standing 0n a sidig and was badly broken. 
The engineer and fireman were slightly burt. 

On the morning of the 24th a freight train on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading road ran off the track near Shamokin, 
Pa., and several cars were wrecked. A brakeman was 
badly burt. 

On the morning of the 25th three cars of a freight train 
on the New York, Texas & Mexican road ran off the track 
near Humbert, Tex. 

On the morning of the 26th a freight train on the Palmer 
& Hill logging road jumped the track on asteep grade 
near Paris, Mich. The engine upset and several log cars 
were piled on top of it. The fireman was killed. 

On the morning of the 31st several cars of a freight train 
on the Virginia Midland road were thrown from the track 
near Lawyer’s Road, Va., and wrecked. A tramp who was 
stealing a ride was killed. 

On the night of the 3istacar of a freight train on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford road ran off the track 
= the yard in New Haven, Conn., blocking the track some 

ours. 
OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BROKEN CONNECTING RODS. 

On the afternoon of the 3d an engine attached to a snow- 
plow on the Union Pacific road broke a coupling rod when 
near Ogden, Utah. The rod on the other side was unable to 
stand the strain and also broke. The loose ends tore up both 
sides of the engine pretty badly. 

On the morning of the 7th the engine of a passenger train 
on the Long Island road broke a coupling rod when near 
Patchogue, L. I. One side of the engine was torn up and 
much damaged. The engineer was thrown out and injured 
and the fireman was also badly hurt. 

Near midnight, on the 22d, the engine of a passenger 
train on the New York Central & Hudson River road broke 
a coupling rod when near Lockport, N. Y., and the shock 
caused the other coupling rod and one connecting rod to 
break also. The fireman was hurt. 

On the morning of the 25th the engine of a - passenger 
train on the Portland & Ogdensburg road broke a coupling 
rod near Scott’s Mills, N. H., damaging the engine badly. 

On the evening of the 29tb the engine of a passenger train 
on the Norwich & Worcester road broke a coupling rod 
when near Plainfield, Conn., and one side of the engine was 
badly damaged by the loose ends, 

Near midnight on the 31st the engine of a passenger train 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford road broke a 
coupling rod when near Norwalk, Conn. The engine was 
considerably damaged. 


OTHER BREAKAGES. 


On the evening of the Ist the locomotive of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road broke an 
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axle under the tender at Newark, N. Y., but the tender: did 
not leave the track. 

On the morning of the 19th the engine of a passenger 
train on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road broke & 
truck axle when near Salamanca, N. Y., but did not leave 
the track. 

Very early on the morning of the 29th a wheel broke 
under the baggage car of an express train on the Boston & 
Albany road at South Spencer, Mass. The truck did not 
leave the track, but the train was delayed some time. 


CARS BURNED WHILE RUNNING. 


On the morning of the 15tha passenger train on the 
Bradford, Bordell & Kinzua road when near Bradford, Pa., 
in a side-bill cut, ran into a river of oil which had escaped 
from a bursted tank on the hillside, and running down the 
snow, had covered the bed of the railroad track for over a 
half-mile. -The grade at that pointis very steep, and the 
oil coursed down the bank as if it were a stream of water. 
There isasharp curve close by, and before the engineer 
knew it his train was passing over the highly inflammable 
oil. It ignited from the furnace of the engine, and immedi- 
ately set the entire train on fire. The terrible heat from 
the burning river of oil instantly cracked and shattered 
every window in the car. The flames leaped iu through the 
doors, the windows, and through the ventilators. The car 
wheels splashed through the burning oil, scattering it along 
the bottom of the cars. The only escape was to jump into 
the snow at the sides of the cut, which most of those on the 
train did. The wood-work of the engine was entirely 
destroyed and it was badly damaged, and the two cars were 
destroyed. Three passengers, all ladies, were burned to 
death; five trainmen and 21 passengers were burned or in- 
jired by jumping, 12 of them seriously. This is the only 
accident of the kind on record. 

On the morning of the 21st an empty mail car which was 
being carried east on a passenger train on the Boston & Al- 
pre d road caught fire near Worcester, Mass.,and was en- 
tirely destroyed. There was no one in the car and the fire 
was not discovered until it had made pretty good headway. 

On the night of the 21st the smoking car of a passenger 
train on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road caught fire 
when near Fort Wayne, Ind., and wasentirely destroyed. 
The fire caught from a stove. 

SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 147 accidents, in which 56 persons were 
killed and 240 injured. As compared with January, 1883, 
there was a decrease of 21 accidents, but an increase of 1 
killed and of 41 injured. 

The opening month of the year was thus considerably 
above the average of last year in all respects, especially in 
the number of injured, which was larger than in any month 
reported for a long time. 
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How to Prevent Railroad Strikes. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In reading a short time since a very well-written article 
in your paper, headed ‘“‘ Operating Expenses,” the subject 
being the all-important and ever-interestiug one of how to 
get the greatest amount of work and service by the smallest 
expenditure of money, there was one matter of economy 
that appeared to be omitted, namely, the relation the em- 
ployé bore to the amount of work done. In all branches of 
manufacture it kas been found most advantageous to adopt 
asystem by which the employed earned wages in propor- 
tion to the work performed, This has the advantage of 
making a man feel the greater his own exertions the great- 
er his reward, and it also helps to bind bis interest and 
those of his employer, and so toa degree unite capital and 
labor. In the maintenance of railroad business, where such 
vast sums are at stake, it is surprising it receives so little 
attention, for certainly a system could be arranged where 
men would feel their own interests and those of the company 
were more identical than does the average employé on a 
railroad to-day, who knows that any time he may be injured 
or killed and the necessary support for his family thereby 
be entirely cut off. A mutual life insurance company, 
were inducement offered by the railroad company to join, 
could be made irresistible, and the expenditure accruing 
before many years to their own interest by getting a better 
class of men; this, together with a small advance in pay for 
length of service, the increase to be invested in the company’s 
securities, would make men loth to strike or quit, except in 
good standing, and leave behind money within their ability 
to take away. This system has already been adopted on 
some roads with conductors, and with excelient results ; if 
with conductors why not with engineers, brakemen, station 
agents, and in fact all, investing in securities of the company 
asum in proportion to each man’s pay, however small’? 
This and a mutual aid society would make men feel that 
they were working for something else thau their monthly 
wages, and there would be less of that shiftless, worthless 
element found in the employ of every road, always the first 
to strike or leave in time of trouble. But let them be con- 
fronted with an older set of employés, who have accrued 
earnings to their credit anda family they know will be 
cared for while they remain faithful to the company, and.a 
strike would be a difficult matter. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22, 1&84. 








Uniform Signals. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : , 
The letter of your correspondent ‘A’ in the Gazette of 
Feb. 15, to the effect that he has known the bottom to fly 
out of the lamp into an adjoining field, leads me to observe 
that I have known a brakeman himself to ‘take a tunible ” 
and go:afield also. ‘“ A” seems more anxious to criticise 
the rules recommended than he is to secure uniformity, 
which is the point desired, although we may -not be alto- 
gether satisfied with the rules separately ; apparently °fail- 
ing to catch the spirit which leads Mr. Hill to abandon his 
preformulated rule where an insistance upon it would weaken 
the support which its importance demands should be given. 
I do not understand that the rules suggested have been 
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recommended because they are those of the Pennsylvania 
or any other system, but that they are such as the com- 
mittee believe to be best under all the circumstances, some 
of which are presented as arguments, and among others the 
mileage of roads using them. 

I am just in this morning from a trip to the West. Having 
in the past nine years rarely passed two consecutive days 
off the rail, I have a considerable acquaintance among the 
boys and know and what signals are used. Further, I 
am a firm believer in the necessity of adding con- 
stantly to one’s stock of information, lest one ‘get 
himself left,” and so I endeavor to avail myself by all 
reasonable means of what Mr. Gradgrind says we need— 
facts. I brought with me, therefore, an added fact or two, 
and if Mr. ‘* A” is anything of a Gradgrind here is one for 
him. Hesays that an engineer should only back up as 
long as he receives a signal to doso. The custom is to 
back up, after having received a signal to do so until a sig- 
nal tostop is received. The light should not go out of course, 
but if it did—? 

Here is another fact I gathered in—a very serious fact, 
too. To-day, not at some remote time, but to-day, in the 
large terminal yard of a branch of a large road, the signals 
used are different from those used out on the road. Is it 
dangerous? Well, let’s see what the facts are. A short 
time since it became necessary—as it does frequently—to 
seud out on the road with a freight engine and train, an 
engineman taken from a switch engine in that yard. Ata 
station on the road the conductor gave the signal to go ahead. 
The engineer reversed, and, but that the caboose brakes 


similar motion, the reciprocating parts being balanced im- | us as to the superiority of the I-shaped section over 
perfectly, or, in other words, at one or two points only of | the plain rectangular section coupling-rod. Our re- 
their pericd of motion. This is evident when we consider | marks as regards balance weights were only incidental 
that revolution is an even, unchanged motion, while a | to the matter under discussion, the strains on coupling 


reciprocating motion changes in speed and direction at | rods, but we think “C. R. P.” a s with our views 
every stroke of the engine.” & 


| . . 
In laying down rules for balancing locomotives, Clarke, | more fully than he is aware. He Bers A » the revolving 
Colburn and other writers mention the crank-pins, parallel | parts should be balanced by a weight Placed in the 
or coupling rods, and the lower half of the main rods as the | 84me plane and at the same radial distance on the 
revolving parts to be balanced, and the upper part of the Opposite side of each wheel. This covers the whole 
main rods with the cross-heads, pistons, etc., as the recipro-| ground as regards balancing what are commonly 
cating parts to be balanced. The problem is, not to balance | termed the revolving parts; but unfortunately, as we 


the former, as that can readily be done by counterweights, | stated, it is impossible to do this in practice by the use 
but to counteract the fore and aft oscillations due to the | 


motion of the reciprocating parts, without at the same pro- 
ducing a vertical disturbance from tke excess of the coun- 
terweight over and above that required to balance the re- 
volving parts. In otber words, in balancing an engine so 
as to run steadily, horizontally, we do it at the expense of 
vertical steadiness, and this is shown by the unequal wear 
of the tires and the tendency to slip in certain positions of 
the wheels, and may be detected on the foot-board of an 
engine in passing over a bridge or trestle at high speed. 


Ibs., then each pin is loaded with 100 lbs. and a counter- 
weight of 100 lbs., placed at the same radial distance on the 
opposite side of each wheel will balance it in avy position. 
If the engine was swung up so that the wheels cleared the 
rails, the main rods taken off, and the wheels were made to 





If we assume the weight of a coupling rod and the two | 
crank-pins on each side of a pair of coupled wheels to be 200 | 


of any simple and inexpensive method, and therefore 
balance weights are adjusted by experiment in a man- 
'ner which answers sufficiently well, but is not theoreti- 
| cally correct or exact; And, moreover, even if the 
| revolving parts were exactly balanced, it is difficult to 
' see how any weight placed in a revolving wheel could, 
as we said, balance reciprocating weights of the piston 
and cross-head, etc. We must, however, for the present 
defer any further remarks on this much-debated 
point.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 


| 
| 





The accompanying illustrations show some of the varieties 
of cranes and lifting appliances manufactured by the Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., of Stamford, Conn. All the 
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Single tron Jib Crane. 


were set, would have backed into a second section behind | revolve by means of a belt or some other appliance, there | cranes illustrated are actuated by manual power, and any 


him. The head brakeman, who was on the engine, asked 


| would be no appreciable oscillation at any speed. 


| description of the numerous other forms of cranes made 


him why he backed, to which he replied that he had a signal; Theoretically, the centre of gravity of the counterweight | by this firm must be reserved for a future accasion. 


to do so. 
promptly acknowledged that be understood and acted as if 


This the brakeman disputed, whereupon he | should be in the same plane of rotation as that of the rods | 


and pins. 


The smith’s crane is a simple form of jib crane. A verti- 
| cal pillar, resting on the ground or the floor of a shop by 


it were a yard signal, although he knew the road signal| If the rods should be cut in two in the centre and each means of a suitable pivot, is free to revolve and is main- 


was different. Ifa man under no excitement thought first 
of the signal system most familiar, what might he not do 
when most necessity for being correct existed, if he were 
only a “ little rattled ?” 

I have some other facts, but I only wish to illustrate the 
necessity of securing uniformity, even if we know that 
some of the rules are not just what ene would like to have 
them. Iusethe down and up motion to extinguish my 


half wound around its respective crank-pin, so as to main- 
tain the centre of gravity of the mass ia the centre of the 
pin, the result, as regards steadiness of motion would be the 
| same as if the rods coupled the pins. p 

Now, as to the shape of coupling rods: there is no doubt 
but that the I section is a better shape to resist strains than 
the plain rectangular section of the same weight of rod. 

The failure of these rods is, no doubt, owing to the cause 





| tained in a vertical position by means of a bearing at the 
| upper end, fixed to the roof timbers or beams supporting the 
| floor above. The jib consists of a horizontal iron beam of 
| T section, secured and trussed tothe vertical pillar. A small 
| four-wheel trolley runson the upper edges of the lower flange 

of the horizontal I beam, and supports a pair of Weston’s 
| pulley blocks. The trolley with the load can be run along the 
length of the jib by pushing or pulling the load horizontally, 





light, but if the committee had recommended that motion | you have given, viz.: the rapid vertical vibrations to which and the crane by means of the pulley blocks is capable of 
to ‘‘ back up,” I trust I could have accepted the rule, and | they are subjected while held in a horizontal position by the | lifting anything within a radius somewhat exceeding that 


not always have put out the light either. 8. D. W. 


Sr. Lours, Feb. 25, 1884, 








Strains on Coupling Rods at High Speeds. 


TERRE Havre, Ind., Feb. 20, 1884. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of February 15th, in the article upon 
“Strains on Coupling Rods at High Speeds,” you make a 
statement which I think is erroneous, or at any rate, at 
variance with the usually received opinions on that point. I 
quote: ‘As the greater part of the rod has a reciprocating 
motion, it cannot be actually balanced by any simple 
method, such as a weight in the rim of the wheel, which, 
having a revolving motion, can only balance parts having a 


| crank-pins; added to which may be the shocks received by 
| the hammering of the wheels upon an uneven and rigid 
|track., As in the case of a beam supported at the ends, the 
weakest part of the rod, or rather the part subjected to the 
greatest strain, is the centre of its length. Accordingly 
rods made straight or with parallel sides and edges usually 
break at or near the centre. It would seem to be a better 
disposition of metal to counteract the strains upon the rod 
to swell it in the centre and to make it what is known as 
fish-bellied. The parallel channels could be planed or milled 
out, as is now done to lighten the rod, with the advantage 
of deeper top and bottom flanges in the centre. aaP 


[We are glad to find our correspondent agrees with 





‘of the jib. Such acrane is convenient for handling light 
work weighing from 500 Ibs. to 4,000 lbs. (2 tons) in a 
| machine shop, forge, boiler shop, etc. 
The single iron jib crane is somewhat similar, but has no 
| trolley, and a crab fixed to the pillar is subst:tuted for the 
pulley blocks, so that the only motions are those of hoisting, 
| lowering, and rotation. The hoisting gear consists of a 
pocketed chain wheel driven by spur gearing, with a fric- 
| tional safety ratchet upon the primary shaft, so that the 
load is always sustained in any position and cannot run 
| down of its own accord, but must be purposely hauled down 
| by a reversal of the motion used in lifting. This form of 
crane is adapted for light loads, say up to 1,000 Ibs., and 
generally is applicable to much the same purpose as the 
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Four-Ton Double Frame Jib Crane. 


CRANES BUILT BY YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


smith’s crane, but having no travelling motion is of course | 


not so convenient. 

The iron jib crane represents another slightly differing 
form of jib crane, in whicha trolley and crab are used. 
Hoisting and lowering are effected by thocrab. An auto- 
matic friction arrangement known as an “‘ incline motion ” 
is used so that the load is always self-sustaining and cannot 
run down. Lowering is effected by reversing the motion of 
the crank and ceases automatically when this motion is dis- 
continued. 

Rotation of the crane is easily effected by pushing the | 
load, the top and the bottom pintles of the pillar being | 
specially constructed to move with little friction. The | 
trolley is run in and out by independent gear, operated by an | 
endless head rope working on a grooved wheel shown in end 


zontal chains are shown in the illustration. The middle 


| chain is for hoisting, and the top and bottom chains are 


for traversing the trolley. One end of this chain is 
made fast to the trolley, then passes over a pulley 


at the end of the jib, returns as the lowest of the} 


three chains to the chain wheel already referred to, 
and, passing roundit, returns as the highest of the three 


chains to the trolley and is there secured. The periphery of | 
| the chain wheel has suitable grooves and projections, which 
engage with the links of the chain, and therefore the rota- 


tion of the chain wheels, by means of the hand rope, gives a 
positive motion for traveling the trolley. The method hy 
which the trolley is free to run on the jib is shown clearly 
in the cross-section of the jib in the end view of the crane 
on the right-hand side of the illustration. This style of 


view on the extreme left of the illustration. On the same | crane is suitable for loads up to three tons, and is convenient 


shaft is a chain wheel over which passes an endless chain» 
connected to the trolley. It will be noticed that three hori- 


for the same purposes as the cranes previously described. 
The double-frame jib crane is a heavy jib crane, each 


member of which is composed of two distinct channel irons, 
so as to permit the block and chain to pass between the two 
sides of the brace, which would otherwise limit the area 
| over which the crane can exert its lifting power. 

The operating mechanism of the crane is situated within 
two housings at the foot of the pillar, and consists of worm 
wheels driven by turned steel worms running io oil. The 
use of a worm is often considered a certain safeguard 
against the load running down if left suspended, but as these 
worms are cut- in a peculiar manner (which we have not 
the space to explain here), and consequently work with com- 
paratively little friction, automatic friction ratchets are 
provided, and effectually hold the load suspended so that 
it cannot be lowered without turning the winch handles the 
reverse way for that express purpose. These bandlesare not 
shown in our illustration, but the shafts on which they 
work are clearly indicated. 

The hoisting chain gears into and is driven by the chain 
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wheel, actuated by one winch handle, thence passes over 
guiding pulleys to the trolley, thence under the sheave of the 
block and book sustaining the load, over a sheave on the 
trolley and thence over guide pulleys back to the chain 
wheel, actuated by the other winch handle. It will be seen 
that in effect the load is suspended in the bight of a chain 

which is provided with hoisting power at either end. By 
hauling on one end the load is hoisted slowly, and by hauling 
on both ends the load is hoisted at double the speed. There- 
fore either winch handle may be used for hoisting or lowering, 
and if both are used simultaneously, or the crank handle is 
placed on the centre shaft carrying the large spur wheel, a 
quick speed for lowering or for lifting is obtained, according 
to the direction in which the crank is rotated. In this 
case but one pinion is put in gear with the large spur wheel, 
but if both pinions are put in gear, it will be evident that 
they wiil be rotated at equal speeds, but in opposite direc- 


result in a corresponding horizontal movement of the 
trolley. This brake is actuated by an endless wire rope 
which is fixed to the end of a brake lever on the trolley, and 
passes over guide pulleys to a friction grip actuated by a 
hand lever and cam situated above the cases containing the 
hoisting gear at the foot of the pillar of the crane. 
This wire rope is shown by a single line in our 
illustration, and the tightening gear is seen in dotted 
| lines behind the mast of the crane. The wire rope, which is 
| endless, moves with the trolley, but its motion may be re- 
tarded by means of the grip actuated by the handle shown 
on the left-band side of the mart in our illustration. The 
cam, actuated by the handle, tightens the rope, and the 
consequent pull applies the brake, and virtually clamps the 
hoisting chain against the trolley-chain sheaves as before 





explained. This seems a somewhat round-about method of 
causing a trolley to traverse, but a little consideration will 





gearing. A quick and a slow speed are provided by shifting 
the winch handles, and a weighted ratchet, shown in dotted 
lines, prevents the load running down if left unattended. 
The spare chain falls into a box as the hoist proceeds. The 
crane is swung by pushing or pulling the load. 








The Funeral of the Vermont & Canada, 


The existence of the Vermont & Canada Railroad Co. as an 
independent corporation practically ended at the meeting 
held at Bellows Falls, Vt., Feb. 19. It was understood in 
advance that the old board of directors would retire and 
there was a very light attendance. There were 6,295 shares 
voted for Chas. E. Buoth and A. S, Hall, and 5,605 for 
Henry D. Hyde, Thos. H. Perkins, Augustus Russ, John L. 
Mason, and J. P. Clarke, all of the gentlemen named repre- 
senting the Consolidated Railroad Co, of Vermont. There 
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TEN-TON PILLAR CRANE BUILT BY YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


tions, and consequently the chain will be hauled upon by 
one chain wheel as fast as it is paid out by the other. The 
load, therefore, will neither be lifted nor lowered, but the 
chain passing over the trolley will have a tendency to move 
it horizontally, causing it to travel along the jib. If, 
for example, the left-hand chain from the pulley block 
is hauled upon or lifted, and the right-hand chain slack- 
ened or lowered, the left-hand chain will exert more 
horizontal pressure on the trolley than the right-hand 
chain, and consequently the trolley tends to move 
to the right and toward the end of the jib. This motion 
will take place under all ordinary circumstances, but ad- 
ditional means are used to render the traversing motion 
absolute and certain when rust, dust, etc., on the traveling 
rails of the jib impede the progress of the trolley. A brake 
is fitted on the trolley which can be made to press firmly 
‘against the chain sheaves and prevent their rotation, so that 
the trolley and chain must move together, and therefore any 

lacking out of one chain and tightening of another must 


show that it is far simpler than the common expedient of 
having a complete and separate gear for moving the trolley, | 
involving extra winch handles,.chains, ete. It is obviously | 
far easier to apply a brake than to give motion to aseparate | 
gear. 

The endless hoisting chain is found in practise to wear 


each link is continually assuming a fresh position. It need 
hardly be pointed out that the equal wear of a crane chain 


centrated on a few links the chain needs frequent repair, 
and where this cannot be effected by the user the entire 
chain must be renewed. 

The ten-ton pillar crane is chiefly intended for out-door 
use, where it can be bolted down to a foundation heavy 
enough to give the requisite stability. ‘The construction of 
the crane is clearly shown on the illustr ation, from which 
it will be seen that the chain is gripped between a pair of 
suitably-shaped chain wheels, which are driven by spur 





equally throughout, as it is continually circulating, and | 


is a point of great practical importance. If the wear is con- | 


were also 1,290 shares voted for members of the old board. 
Ali but five of the votes for the new board were cast by the 
son and attorney of the President of the Consolidated Co. 
President Clarke pronounced a sort of funeral oration over 


| the old company in the following final report: 


The plan of reconstruction, which has now received the 
assent of the holders of about 26,000 of the 30,000 shares of 
the stock of this corporation, provides for the surrender of 
| these shares and their conversion into the mortgage bonds 
| of the Consolidated Railroad Co. of Vermont, for one-third 
| the par value of the shares, or $1,000,000 of the bonds in 
all. Thus far over 19,000. shares have been actually con- 
| verted. Those in control of the new company have acquired 
| the voting power to choose the directors of the company. 
| The execution of the plan of compromise bas been resisted 
|by only one of the stockholders, Mr. Hazard, of Rhode 
| Island, who prayed the United States Circuit Court of the 
| District of Vermont to enjoin it, as being in fraud. and vio- 

lation of the rights of the stockholders. After full hearing, 

the injunction was refused. The directors were thus left 

free to pursue the plan voted for by the stockholders, and 

vhey have done so, exercising all possible care to have every 
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obstacle removed, so that the new bonds should hold the 
first lien upon the uniting roads. This end has been nearly 
accomplished, and we are here for the last time, probably, 
to hold an election that will be anything but a matter of 
form. 

As the adoption of this plan of reconstruction involved a 
nominal sacrifice of about five-sixths of the aggregate 
capital andacerued rental of our company, the directors 
have been asked many times to explain why they entered 
into it and how it was possible that so large a majority of 
the stockholders should consent to such a loss. There bas 
been and is now but one answer—we were coerced by the 
Court of Chancery for Franklin County and a majority of 
the Supreme Court of Vermont. It bas been determined by 
those courts that a receiversbip, established in 1861 at the 
suit of our company, for the collection of about $800,000 of 
overdue rent from the Vermont Central, bad involved the 
lessor in liability for about $8,000,000 of uther debts, iu- 
curred by the lessee mainly in the operation ot other roads. 
it was further decided that our road could be sold to pay 
this debt of management, so far as it would go. The decision 
was received with astonishment everywhere outside of Ver- 
mont, and there seemed to be no relief. The receivers bad 
created a debt, and instead of bringing in the security 
holders to organize and provide for it under the charter osten- 
sibly procured for that purpose in i872, they had availed 
themselves of that charter to perpetuate their own control 
and at last had instituted suits and prosecuted them with the 
money of their trust to bave the property originally in- 
trusted to them for making earnings sold to pay their debts. 
These suits, though resisted by us to the utmost, resulted as 
they desired, and the Vermont & Canada stockholders, who 
had supposed themselves to be the owners of a leased prop- 
erty and accrued rentals worth more than $4,000,000, 
found themselves with a dead horse upon their hands, ana 
— directors had nothing todo but to endeavor to save its 
lide, 

After many conferences the present plan of reconstruction 
was put forth by the receivers. It is more favorable to the 
Vermont & Canada stockholders by $1,000,000 than was the 
protection ot the Court, whose wards they had been for 30 
years. It wasthe best that could be done. If it reflects 
upon the Court that the receivership, like Warren Hastings 
in India, was more mercilul than its opportunity, the reflec- 
tion is notours. That the managers bave been wise in 
making concessions for the sake of harmony we cannot 
doubt. That the new security which we take in diminished 
amount has a basis of full value we are entirely confident. 
And were it not for the melancholy history of 
this trust, which Vermonters read to their bitter 
cost whenever they invite outside capital to 
come and develop their resources, we believe that the new 
bonds, even in the present collapse of markets, would find a 
place well up toward par. It is now hoped that all occasion 
is past for jeopardizing this property and for any of those 
operations that have hitherto resulted only in disaster and 
distrust. To save the property—even a remnant of it—and 
to give it value, bas been the cbject of cur endeavor, under 
circumstances of great helplessness and embarrassment. 
For some measure of success we are truly thankful and with 
— for the-relief we pass the responsibility to other 
hands, 








Master Car-Builders’ Meeting. 


At an adjourned meeting of Master Car-Builders, held 
at the Tifft House, Buffalo, Feb. 13, the following gentle- 
men were present: John SS. Lentz, Lehigh Valley ; Jobn 
Kirby, A. C. Robson, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern ; L. 
Garey, E. A. Olmstead, J. R. Petrie, C. H. Burchard, New 
York Central & Hudson River: Caarles Graham, Deloe- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western ; J. P. Hovey, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh ; Alvin Strauss, E. H. Bowman, Pennsylvania & 
New York ; Robert Miller, Michigan Centrai; Robert Potts, 
Canada Southern; J. W. Marden, F. H. Saule, Fitchburg 
Reilroad:; J. D. McIlwain, M. Alderson, Thomas Rhodes, 
Grand Trunk: H. D. Titus, Southern Central ; D.C Ricb- 
ardson, Boston & Maine; M. Wilder, New York, Lake Erie 
& Western; G. H. Haselton, Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg; T. H. Munsell, New York Central Sleeping Car Co.; 
C, H. Corey, Boston, Hoosac Tunvel & Western. 

Mr. MeWood being absent, Mr. John Kirby was called to 
the chair. Mr. John 8. Lentz was Secretary. 

After the minutes of the previous meetiug had been read, 
discussion of the subjects in hand was begun. 


BRAKES, LADDERS, RUNNING-BOARDS, ETC. 


Mr. GAREY: There is an old subject that we have had 
considerable trouble with, and one which I am inclined to 
think has not been thoroughly understood, and that is run- 
ning-boards, ladders, ratchets, steps, brakes, ete. We 
have found that many cars, especially line cars, are very 
often permitted to run out of condition in this respect, as 
the inspectors at interchange points are unable to make the 
repairs called for, and the repairs needed do not make the 
cars unsafe torun. I endeavor to have all these appliances 
on New York Central cars ¢s far as possible, but fail to find 
other roads pay as much attention to this subject as I 
think they ought. As Mr. Petrie is} present, I would ask 
him how he finds things generally ? 

Mr. Petrie: At Black Rock | find where roofs, running- 
boards, brake wheels and ratchet wheels ougbt to be looked 
after they are somewhat neglected, and I find all cars are 
about thesame. Cars that have the running-board strapped 
on with a little piece of tin are generally the worse. 

The CHAIRMAN: What, in Mr. Petrie’s opinion, should be 
done with a car without a running-board ? 

Mr. PETRIE: I would say the company owning the car 
should te willing to put op a running-board. 

Mr. MARDEN: We not only find running boards gone, but 
parts of the roof gone. We have had to set out quite a 
number of cars in that condition. With regard to ladders, 
my instructions to inspectors are to replace them as far as 
possible. In Massachusetts we have a law tbat requires us to 
have cars in acertam condition before they run. We re- 
ceived at North Adams some time since a number of meat 
cars with brakes in defective condition. 

Mr. SAULE: As to this matter of brakes, we received 
a string of 19 refrigerator cars, having i3 brakes entirely 
inoperative and two of them partly so, leaving but four 
brakes in the train which were 1n good condition. And these 
cars came to us with brakes as bemg in good condition. As 
regards roofs, the running-boards on many of them are 
partly gone. Iam very often in doubt asto how these re- 
pairs should be charged, and think that too much disc: etion 
should not be given inspectors. They should have definite 
instructions with regard to these repairs. 

Mr. MARDEN : How do you find Jadders ? 

Mr. Saute: I find them a great deal better than they 
were two years ago, generally speaking. The ratchet keys 
and dogs are lacking on a good many cars. 

Mr. PeTrrE: When a train of meat cars is held for any 
length of time the inspector generally getsin trouble. 

Mr. MARDEN : There is a certain line of meat cars the 
brakes on which have been admitted by builders to be at 
fault, and the suggestion that Mr, Petrie makes, that in- 
spectors are held responsible for delay, leads me to ask what 
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are we going to do if we are held responsible for delays and 
inability to meke repairs ? 

Mr. McILwain : Do not runnivg-boards, ladders, brakes, 

awls and ratchet wheels come under the joint inspection 
just as much as runving gear ? 

Mr. PETRIE : I would say that there isno man maintained 
at Black Rock for that purpose. 

Mr. GAREY: That 1s impossible, as there are five parties 
interested in that inspection. At East Buffalo men have 
been maintained for this special purpose and are still mak- 
ing these exami.atiors. 


REPAIRS TO PRIVATE CARS. 


After considerable discussion relative to payment of bills 
for repairs to cars owned by private parties, the following 
resolution was cffered by Mr. Marden : 

* Resolved, That itisthe sense cf this meeting that all 
the running repairs, viz., such parts as fail under fair usage 
or require frequent renewals f:om wearing out or failures 
resulting from faulty construction, on cars belonging to 
private parties should be paid for by the parties owning the 
ear. This not toinclude cars bearing the initials of any 
railroad company or that are called for by a railroad com- 

any.” 
° The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
JOINT INSPECTION. 


Mr. Garry: The subject of joint inspection has been raised 
bere, and I think 1 was the first to advocate it, and the first 
to put it into practical operation, and | must say it is one of 
the best things for railroad companies and all parties con- 
cerned that we have ever taken hold of; in fact, 1 have yet 
to learn of a single failure or accident resulting from joint 
inspection, while it has saved money, and, at the same time, 
helps to push freight through to destination. When I first 
advocated it the question was raised, ‘‘ A man cannot serve 
two masters ;” but [ would ask wherein a man has two 
masters to serve? It is his duty to decide whether 
a car should be received or not. It is the condi 
tion of the car the inspector has to look into and decide 
whether it sbould proceed on its journey or be beld for re- 
pairs. This question once settled, the party offering the 
car makes the repairs. After the joint inspection had been 
in operation at East Butfalc, I think, about 30 days, I 
chanced to be at that place, and passing through the traus- 
fer house the men there asked me what I had been doing. 
They said they did not bave near as much trouble in trans- 
ferring freight as formerly. Now we do not hear of any 
more accidents that I can discover, and it is a wonder to me 
why other roads bave not introduced joint inspection at 
junction points. To obtain uniform inspection in east and 
west: bound yards L instructed the inspectors to take the men 
in east-bound yards and put them in west-bound yards and 
vice versa, so that the men would be inspecting cars in ome 
direction one week and in the opposite direction the next 
week. 

Mr. Save: I can see where that would be a good thing. 
The inspector having knowledge of the condition of the car 
could control the forwarding of it. Under the old system 
and to my personal knowledge cais refused by one inspec- 
tor are often forwarded by the other. For instance: A 
short time ago 9 cars were forwarded west with wheels out 
of gauge, which I deemed unsafe torun. The other inspec- 
tor forwarded them west, and they passed on the other 
roads in broken condition, and were Jiable to be returned at 
ary time in the future, and they might be overlooked a 
second time, and then cause an accident on our road 
Joint inspection would obviate all this because the distribu- 
tion of cars would be under the joint inspector's control. 

Mr. RoBERT MILLER: I believe joint inspection is the best 
possible thing that can be devised. At one meeting here we 
adopted a resolution that when a joint inspector received a 
car 1 defective condition he was to notify each road rep- 
resented in the inspection, ard they in turn were to sotily 
owners of car that car needed certain repairs: and by the 
time owners received notification from five different parties 
they would begin to think something was the matter with 
the car. 

After some further discussion on this subject the follow- 
ing resolution was offered by Mr. Robert Miller : 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that it is 
for the best interest of :ailroad companies to maintain joint 
inspectors at points where two or more railroads inter- 
change cars.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

After scme discussion on the sulject cf wheels the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet at the same place April 15, 1884. 








Master Mechanics’ Association Circulars. 





The following circulars of inquiry have been issued by com- 
mittees of the Master Mechanics’ Association through the 
Secretary’s office: 


LUBRICATING VALVES AND CYLINDERS 


Your Committee on the Best Material for Lubricating 
Valves and Cylinders respectfully ask for information iu 
reply to the following questions: 

1. What kind of lubricant do you use on valves and cylin- 
ders ? 

2. Have you made any experiments with other kinds of 
lubricants ¢ If so, please state results obtained. 

8. How is the lubricant applied, by self feeders, cup or 
steam chest, or through pipes from cab? Please describe 
the device you are using. If self-feeding cups, where is 
best location ? 

4. Have you made any experiments with self-oilers? If 
so, please describe the aifferent devices and give resuits of 
experiments. 

5. What mileage are you getting with the lubricant you 
are using, to the pint or pound ? 

6. What results have you obtained in the wear of valves, 
piston, packing and glands with the lubricant you are now 
using compared with others you have tried ? 

7. Whatin your opinion is the best method of applying 
the lubricant to cylinders ? 

8. If you are using a compound that is made of several 
lubricants please give proportions. 

In answer to above questions please do not confine your- 
self to the questions, but give any facts or exact data you 
may bave bearing on the subject. 

Please send replies not later than April 1 to H. Schlacks, 
Superintendent of Machinery, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. SCHLACKS, 
J. M. Boon, 
H. MIDDLETON, 


( Committee 


LOCOMOTIVE AND TENDER TRUCK WHEELS. \ 


1. How many locomotive and tender trucks have you 
equipped with Alien paper steel-tired wheels ? 

2. How many with Paige plate steel-tired wheels ? 

8. How many with other makes steel-tired wheels ? 

4. How many with chilled cast-iron spokefor plate wheels ? 

5. State if any trouble with tires coming loose or break- 








ing and to what extent in proportion to whole number in 
use. 

6. What kind of wheel do you consider safest for engine 
and tender trucks ? 

Will you please give in table furnished below the relative 
cost of cast-iron wheels and steel-tired wheels ? 


CAST IRON WHEEL. STEEL-TIRED WHEEL. 


! 
BD PRES COB os ons 8s 25:08 50} 1 \First BOM: cstesstcnace 
2 Cost of application.......... | 2 |Cost of application......... 
3 Cost of removal, for 3 |Cost of turning tires, 
defe ct or worn out.. ..... including removal 
and application... .|...... 
4 Amount of damage, | 


bv defect or break- 4 |Cost of removal for'| 
‘ defect or breaking. .| 


or 


Loss of service of en- 5 |Amount of damage,| 
gine being held for by defect or bresk-! 
SPplteation of BN as oh davcelactea net 
OO vic ccecicos oes ' | 

6 |Loss of service of en-| 

gine being held for 
application of 
wheels 


Total cost... . 


Credit, value of scrap. 


Net cost ..... Total cost ...... 


PONT ec iinsess  |eawswe Credit, value of scrap.'...... 


cee SR oid oemes aan Net cost 


Cost per mile.... ...)..... BENGE WU 5 5 ca css oi.05% 


Cost per mile 


Respectiully submitted, 
Cuas. A. Corey, ; 
R.C. BLACKALL -Comntnittee, 
J. B. Ross, \ 


Some Reminiscences. 


“Railroading now isn’t what it used to be when Dean 
Richmond was the President of the New York Central.” 
said a venerable man in the smokivg compartment of a 
Wagner car the other day ona train going west out of 
Albany. He had exhibited toa Journal reporter a pass 
—— by Mr. Richmond ona scrap of paper, reading like 
this: 

To Conductor: 

Pass bearer from Batavia to Utica. See that he stays 
there, D. RicHMOND, 

“*T took that up,” the venerable pa:senger said, ‘when 
I was running on the road before you were born. Mr, 
Richmond wasa very peculiar man, full of odd unetions, 
and, though dictatori4], rather kindhearted than ctherwise. 
One day I drew the old man—that was what the boys used 
to call him—from Batavia down to Syracuse. He satina 
forward coach all by himself. The day wasashot as Tophet 
for the time of the year. To get the comfort of the breeze he 
raised his window and sat contentedly there until a pas- 
senger behind reached over bis shoulder, touched the catch, 
and dropped the sash. He had been wheezing like an old en- 
gine for the wholedistance. Mr. Richmond, rather astonish- 
ed, looked around, and put up bis window again. It was 
not long before the passenger behind slammed it down again. 
Up it wentin a jiffy. Things were getting interesting tome 
asI stood back in the car taking inthe fun. Only a few 
people on bovrd knew who the man was. The pussenger 
dropped the wind»w the third time. The next moment the 
car was startled by the crash of glass. Mr. Richmond had 
smashed the window in a thousand pieces with his cane. At 
this I passed up the aisle, fearing Mr. Richmond might be 
assaulted. The passenger was as mad as fury. 

* ‘Conductor,’ he cried, as I approached, ‘arrest that man. 
He bas deliberately broken that window.’ 

** *Has he?’ I said, coolly; ‘well, prcbably Dean Richmond 
has a right to.’ 

“The passenger moved his seat. But Dean Richmond was 
aman who every man on the line loved after all. He was 
a great man for passes. I bave been cff duty now for years, 
but I sbould say there are fewer people travel on passes now, 
in proportion to all the passengers, than in the old days. 
The conductors running out of Albany tell me tbat during 
the session of the Legislature the passes number thousands. 
In my time most cf the legislators used to pay. But Rich- 
mond was a cunning politician bimself, and asked no odds of 
the Assemblymen. They feared him more than he did them. 
So they used to get along well together. He used to bein 
Albany a good deal himself, if lremember right. I once 
brought him down from Batavia on a special train. Some 
vill was hefore the Legislature that he wanted to havea 
word tosay about. It was Dean Richmond who they used 
to say never gave a cent for political purposes as a railroad 
man. His motto was: ‘{ never corrupt voters to elect Assem- 
blymen and Senators. It costs less to have them vote my 
way after they are elected. ’”"—Albany Journal, 

A Singular Accident. 

It was a fortunate accident (if any accident can be termed 
fortunate) that happened to conductor Duffy's eastward 
bound train‘over the Delaware Division last Wednesday 
vight. A loaded coal dump in the centre of the train 
jumped the rails, clearing the rest of the train, and, mount- 
ing the westward bound track. dumped itself on the outside 
of itin the ditch, Thetrain ran togetber again without a 
jar and the accident was only discovered by the steps of the 
caboose scraping against the derailed dump as it passed by. 
Had a westward train been passing at the time a serious 
wreck would probably have resulted. Had not the men in 
the caboose discovered the dump on the westward bound 
track as they passed by it would huve been left there by the 
train. as no ove knew that it had left the train.—Port Jer- 
vis (N. Y.) Gazette, Feb. 23. 


The Reason Why. 


One day this winter, when a delegation of citizens of a 
smart town in Michigan called upon the President of the last 
railroad to enter the place, they found him full of the softest 
courtesy. : 

*Mr. Smith,” kegan the spokesman, ‘‘ you must remem- 
ber when we had only one railroad here ?” 

‘**Certainly; certainly.” 

“The freight rates were robbery, and we. decided to 
encourage another Jine in order to secure competitiun.” 

‘Exactly; exactly.” 

‘“*You yourself encouraged us to believe that if we voted 


\-a bonus to your line we should have the sharpest competition 


and the lowest rates.” 

“True, sir; true.” 

“Weill, sir, we now have two lines, but freight rates are 
no.lower. Where is the competition—where is our relief ?” 

‘*My dear friends,” answered the President, as he rose up 
with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I cannot tell you how badly I feel 
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over your just grievances, but Iam not to blame for them. 


Our road either bad to poot with the J. & L. on freight 
traffic, or they were going to offer to carry for nothing the 
only passenger who ever buys a through ticket to Detroit of 
us. We have got to carry somebody as company for the 
conductor, or elsz that official will strike for a higher salary 


and bankrupt the road.”— Wall Street News. 
How to Make Things Hum. 


A smart-st2pping citizen of Tennessee was in New York 
a few days ago to see about raising money for a proposed 
railroad line down in his couuty, and when asked to explain 


he sail: 

‘** There’s no explanations about it. 
road 200 miles long.” 

‘** But about the company ?” 

‘Ob, that’s been organizad and all the officers elected.” 
‘What’s the capital 7” 

‘Five million dollars.” 

‘ How muchstock has been taken ?” 

* About $300 worth.” 

** What—only $300 worth ! ” 

‘““That’s al), mister, and if you fellers down bere will 
only pitch in and gobble up the rest of it we'll go abead 
and make things hum.”--Wall Street News. 

Artemus Ward's Advice. 

Of the countless good stories attributed to Artemus Ward 
one of the best is the advice he gave toa Southern railroad 
conductor soon after the war. The road was in a wretched 
condition, and the trains consequently were run at a phe- 
nomenally low rate of speed. When the conductor was 
punching his ticket Artemus remarked, ‘ Does this railroad 
company allow passengers to give it advice, if they do so in 
a respectful manner?” Tae conductor replied in gruff tones 
that he guessed so. ‘* Well,” Artemus went on, *‘1t occurred 
to me it would be well to detach the cow-catcher from the 
front of the engine and hitch it to the rear of the train. For 
you see we are not liable to overtake a cow, but what is to 
prevent a cow strolling into this car and biting a passen- 
ger ?’—Exchange. 

This is an old friend, but we are always glad to see his 
face again. 

He Did Not Need the Spevial. 

There arrived iv Detroit the other day, half an hour after 
the west-bound train over the Detroit, Grand Haven & 
Milwaukee road had departed, a young man who was ina 
terrible fix. He was on his way to a village in the interior 
to get married. The day and the hour had been set. and 
here he was 50 miles away and no show to get there unless 
he hired a locomotive. Acting upon the advice of the depot 
policeman the young man had an interview. with one of the 
—— of the road who offered the use of a locomotive 

or $40. 

‘That's a heap of money.” replied the young man, as his 
enthusiasm began to 00z3 away. 

“Yes,” said the indifferent official, 

“Pll telegraph to her father and see what he says.” 

“Very well, let me know witiio an hour.” 

ln about an hour the young man returned with a message 
. his -saeie and he laid it before the official without a word. 

t read: 
‘ a changed ber mind yesterday and was married to 
rank. 

“Then you won’t want the locomotive, of course?” 

“Of course not. It was lucky I thought of telegraphing, 
for I’m just $40 ahead.” 

‘‘And you don’t feel bad over being left?” 

“‘Well, ’d been engaged to Susan for 13 years, and when 
I opened that dispatch my knees wobbled a bit, but I guess 
it's all for the best. Iam also engaged to a Toledo milliaer 
who does a business of $30,000 per year, and to a girl ip 
Columbus who expects her aunt to Jeave her $20,000 and 
Im in hopes of pulling through without going into a decline. 
Sorry to have troubled you, sir, and I'll bid you good 
day.”—Detroit Free Press, 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Train Wrecking. 

A dispatch from Springfi-ld, O., Feb. 18, says: ‘An 
attempt was made to wreck the east-bound nigbt express on 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Ciocinnati & Indianapolis road at 
Moorefield last night by turning a switch. The engine left 
the track and turned over, dragging the postal and baggage 
cars after it, but no one was hurt.” 

Too Obliging. 


The * obliging” baggage-master at —-— recently loaned 
125 duplicate baggage checks for temporary use in the 
cloak room at a club dance up town. Who says now that 
railway employés are not disposed to accommodate the 
public ¢ It makes one feel tired to contemplate what claims 
might have been occasioned by the loan of those baggage 
checks, if they had fallen into dishonest hands.—Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Bulletin. 


By Canal Boat Express. 


During the continuance of the flood in the Oiio at Cincin- 
nati the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indlanapolis 
Co. was compelled to return to old methods, and carried its 
passengers into the city by canal boat. A boat was hastily 
fitted up with a stove and benches, and for a week or more 
plied to and fro, with two sturdy mules as motive power. 

Passenger transportation by canal has entirely ceased in 
this country. The last regular lines were on the James 
River & Eanawha Canal between Richmond, Buchanan and 
Lexington, where passenger boats rau regularly until the 
canal was converted into a road-bed for the Richmond & 
Alleghany road, about three years ago. 


A Thin Man's Car Seat. 


4 metropolitan man of letters, whose bodily trame is not 
covered with a superabundance of flesh, bas designed a 
model for a railroad car and intends to apply for a patent. 
Its chief feature is tbe plentitude of its upholstery, and its 
sole purpose to make comfortable the unfortunate bones of 
a seated thin man. No such car, be declares, is at present 
in existence.—Harper’s Weekly. 

What He Was Worth. 


A stranger who got into the Union Depot yards yesterday 
while trying to fiod the railroad ferry slip would have been 
run down by one of the numerous switch locomotives had 
not a man at work in the flour sheds seized him and pulled 
him off of the track. Tbe stranger was greatly confused and 
shaken up for a moment, but after he had taken a seat on 
the platform and got his breath he called out: 


‘* My man, that was nobly done! I expect you can make 


use of $5,000 in cash ?” 
‘** Well, perhaps.” 


The stranger breathed heavily, rubbed his arm, and after 


a minute continued : 


This is to be a rail- 





**I want nothing, sir. You were in danger, and I pulled 
you away.” 

‘* But [ shall insist upon your accepting something. You 
certainly saved my life, aud I shouldn’t begrudge $25,” 

He got out his wallet, which was crowded full of bills, 
and as he handled them over he remarked : 

“Ten dollars would buy your wife a dress, and every time 
‘she wore it you could think of me.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

The bill came out but was quickly replaced, and ufter a 
minute spent mm some mental calculation the stranger ail at 
once banded out a $2 hill, with the observation : 

* Here, my man, go and get you a new hat, and rest 
assured I shail ever be grateful to you.” 

Then it was seen that toe laborer was painfully em- 
barrassed. He shifted from one leg to the other, looked up 
and down the shed and when asked the trouble he replied : 

** Please, sir, but haven’t you any small change about 
you? Ithink a quarter would be plenty of reward for 
saving your life.” 

‘*A quarter! Well, considering the railroad company 
pays you for the time you were hauling me around, maybe 
that’s enough. Here it is, and I hope you will make good 
use of it. I guess [can get down to theslip all right from 
bre, but if you happen to save my life again you can look 
for half a dollar at least.”— Detroit Free Press. 


TECHNICAL. 


Car Notes. 
The Philadelphia & Reading shops in Reading Pa., have 
ordeis to build a large number of coal cars for the road. 
They ure to be eight-wheel cars, to carry 15 tons each. 

The Wason Manufacturing Co. at Brightwood (Spring- 
field), Mass., is completing one drawing-room car, 8 pas- 
senger cars and 13 freight cars for a railroad in Chili, South 
America. 

The Peninsula Car Co. has filed articles of association in 
Detroit. Its office:s are the sam> as those of the Peninsula 
Car Works and the new corporation will succeed to the 
business of the old company, and the shops now operated 
at Detroit and Adrian will be consolidated in Detroit. 
Until the new shops are ready the old works will continue 
to be operated as at present. The capital stock of the new 
company is $300,000 and it has purchased a tract of 25 
acres of land near the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
Junction on the outskirts of the city. Plans have been pre 

ared for the new buildings which will be as follows: 

recting shops, 160 by 320 ft.; wood-working machinery 
shops, 150 by 250; iron working machine _ shops, 
80 by 90; blacksmith shop, 80 and 50 by 270 
(L shaped); truck sho 46 by 50; three dry-kilns, each 
20 by 75 ; car-wheel foundry, 100 by 112; foundry for the 
manufacture of car and other castings, 130 by 142; also 
cleaning rooms, core rooms, pattern shops, etc., and a forge 
for mauufacturing car axles and miscellaneous iron shapes, 
buildings whose dimensions are undecided, but whose capac- 
ity will equal the average output of the other shops. The 
new shops will be able to turn out from 25 to 30 carsa day 
and will employ about 1,500 men. The old Peninsula Car 
Works Co. was orgauized in 1879 and has operated the 
shops which it leases in Detroit and alsoa shop at Adrian, 
Mich., which it owns, and is to build a Jarge number of cars. 
The officers of the new company are: President, Frank J. 
Hecker; Vice-President, Allan Sheldon; directors, R. A. 
Alger, James F. Joy, C. L. Freer; Secretary and Treasurer, 
C. L. Freer. 

The Utah & Northern shops, at Eagle Rock, Idaho, have 
just completed a bag age car 42 ft. long, and are building 
50 new box cars for the road. 


Bridge Notes. 

Messrs. Andersoa & Barr have taken the contract for the 
substruciure of the new bridge over the Arkansas River at 
Little Rock, Ark., for the Little Rock Junction Railroad 
Co. The bridge will have three fixed spans of 250 ft. each 
and a draw-span about 375 feet long, two openings of 160 
ft. clear being required. ‘The piers will be of stone, built up 
on wooden caissons sunk In the bed of the river, Mr. Barr 
was Engineer and Mr. Anderson Superintendent in charge 
of the construction of the bridge over the Atchafalaya on the 
New Orleans Division of the Texas & Pacific road, which 
was probably the most difficult piece of bridge substructure 
ever completed in this country. 

Wilkins, Post & Co,, in Atlanta, Ga., have taken a con- 
tract to build an iron bridge over the tracks of the Central 
Railroad of Georgia just outside of Atlanta, for the East 
Temnessee, Virginia & Georgia road. The bridge will be 60 
ft. long, for double track. 

Tne Penn Bridge Works, at Beaver Falls, Pa., have taken 
the contract for the iron bridge which is to connect the Pitts- 
burgh & Nevilie Island road with the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie at Pittsburgh. The bridge will have three spans of 
150 ft. each. 








Iron Notes. 
Sloss Furnace in Birmingham, Ala., has both stacks in full 
blast. 

‘The New Jersey Steel & Iron Works in Trenton, N. J., re- 
sumed operations Feb. 11, and the mill is all running except 
the chain department. 

No. 2 Furnace at Colebrook, in Lebanon County, Pa., 
week before last made 702 tons of pig iron. The furnace is 
14 ft. bosh and 70 ft. high, and has been in blast over a 
year, running an average of about 520 tons a week. The 
consumption of fuel was 2,587 lbs. to the gross ton of iron 
made. 

Alice Furnace in Birmingham, Ala., has both stacks in 
blast and is reported to be doing very well. 


build a plate mill at Uniontown, Pa. The capital stock is 
60 


Roach Furnace, at Danville, Pa., has been bought by 
Creveling, Miles & Co., who will put it in blast as soon as 
necessary repairs have been made. 

Mary tt Furnace at Birmingham, Ala., bas gone out 
of blast. 

The rail mill of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. at Steelton, 
Pa., is at work on orders for steel rails for the Norfolk & 
Western, the Pénnsylvama, the Philadelphia & Reading 
and other roads. 

Manufacturing Notes. 
In the long contested suit of J. McGregor Adams vs. Howard 
& Morse the United States Circuit Court for the Southern 
District of New York recently gave its decision sustainiag 
the complainant’s patent on hinged-top lanterns. 

The individual members of the Penfield Block Co., of 
Lockport, N. Y., have organized the Champion Gear Co. for 
the manufacture of the “*Champion” patent springs and 
gear for buggies. The new compauy has ample capital, and 


“Yes. I feel just like making you a present of a thousand | has issued a very neat catalogue. 


dollars.” 


This was a painful reduction from his first observation, 
He brushed 


but it wasn’t for the flour-roller to find fault. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—Sales of S»me 15,000 tons are reported and 


away at the stranger’s hat to get the dust off, and as he | quotations contiaue steady at $34 to $35 per ton at mill. 


handed it over be was informed : 


be market is firm and no reduction of prices is looked for 





“‘T think you would know where to put $100 if you had j at present. Several orders for light rails have been placed, 


it, eh ?” 


the only quotation made baing $38 par ton for 35-1b. rails. 


The Uniontown Rolling Mill Co. has been organized to| ; 
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Rail Fastenings.—Spikes continue unchanged at $2.50 
per 100 pounds in Pittsburgh, and track-bolts at $2.75 to $3 
per 100 pounds. Splice-bars are quoted at 180 to 1.85 
cepts per pound. Orders continue light. 

Old Rails.—The market is somewhat uncertain and prices 
are irregular, Old iron rails have been sold at $22 to $24.50 
per ton at tidewater for tees, the higher quotation being for 
an unusually choice lot. No large sales are reported, but 
there have been quite a number of lots from 100 to 300 tons 
disposed of in New York aud Philadelphia, 

British Rail Exvorts. 
The exports of iron and steel rails from Great Britain to 
the United States and to all countries in the month of Janu- 


ary, for five successive years, are reported as follows by the 
Board of Trade, in tons of 2,:240 lbs. : 


To United States : 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884 
Steel rails.... ......-..... 7.350 1,705 18,504 5,962 1,713 
| Se Ra . 7,941 5,663 8,763 ea 
Total....... vcecceeseeesA 201 7,368 27,267 6.093 1,713 
To all countries : 
Steel rails... ............. 28,916 23,240 56,796 68276 238,544 
MCAS, cole 11,143 71084 11/105 3,245 ° ‘832 
er ee 40,059 30,324 67,901 71,521 39,376 


The exports to this country last January were 70 per 
cent, less than the very small amount exported in the corre- 
sponding month last year, and but about one-sixth the ex- 
ah in 1882, which were unusually large for January. 

bey were indeed the smallest that have been reported in 
any month since July, 1879, the next larger having been 
4,096, in February, 1883. 

There is also in January a great falling off in the exports 
to other countries compared with last year, but they are 
larger than in previous years. About 2% per cent. of the 
total exports were iron, which formed 28 per cent. no 
longer ago than 1880. 


The Wootten Fire-Box on the Reading Road. 


The report of the Philadelphia & Reading Co. for the year 
ending Nov. 30 last gives the following statements as to the 
use cof waste anthracite for locomotive fuel as burned on 
that road in the Wootsen fire-box : 

Eighty-three per cent. of the main line coal tonnage of the 
year has been moved by locomotives using waste anthracite 
for fuel. The following statement will show the cost of this 
fuel for the year in that portion of the service, compared 
with that used by the older engines adapted to the use of 
ordinary prepared coal - 
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Using ordinary 
prepared an-' _ . 
thracite....../ 1,519 83,22 986,210 $35,660.25)12 4-10 cts. 
Using waste 
anthracite. . .| 


6,199 409,212 | 4,852,723 0,721.42 23-10 * 


The average number of pounds of fuel used, and coss of 
same, on all linesof the company, per 100 tons hauled one 
mile, including weight of passengers, has been as follows : 


Pounds Cost. 

For 1882........ on dbp daiead.csue dius -hekeeek: ee 8 0 cts. 
We Mas. atdbsacts . cbebetureas cs Se ae ee 15 Hil 
ee Pa ree Te 6 0.9 * 


The company bas now in service 171 locomotives which 
are using waste authracite exclusively for fuel; the total 
quantity of which consumed for the year has been 180,106 
tons, resulting in a saving of $378,000 in that item of ex 
penditure. 

The greatly reduced cost of the maintenance of these ex- 
gines by reason of the lower temperature of the furnace, 
heretofore referred to, is fully borne out by the continued 
experience with them. The first one constructed has 
completed its seventh year of service, and yet no evidence 
of wear or deterioration of fire-sheets is apparent, although 
it has run 183,904 miles in coal and freight train service. 

The following statement, covering such of these engines 
asbave run more than 120000 miles, will serve to show 
the prolonged endurauce resulting from the furnace tem- 
perature spoken of in a former report : 


Miies run 

No of engine. | When first used. | Kind of service. to som, 08, 

883. 
rie Sere: a 

a December, 1878. |Passenger train. 184.178 
EC kowonekssaee January, 1877. |Freight train. | 183,904 
2 ro November, 1879. |Pass-nger traiu. 163.759 
| AR ere October, 1579. | m > 163.614 
PEEP .... February, 1880. Coal train. 159.899 
88 . ......... September, 1877. “se * 140,514 
50... .....-.|March, 1878. 5; ss 140 026 
ee June, 1880. Passenger train. 137.811 
woes es eeee February, 1880, Coal train. 134,677 
= 188.) 29 - 134,490 


1880. - 130,769 
.. April, 1878 = - 
. February, 1880. 
.. March, 1880. : sas 

.. February, 1880. Freight train 

‘ Passenger train. 
Coa! train. 
Passenge: train. 
Coal train. 

h, 1881. Passenger train. 





New Passenger Cars. 


The Eastern Railroad has in its car shops at Salem several! 
cars in process of construction, and yesterday the company 
invited a small party to inspect them. Six new cars will be 
completed in season for the summer travel, and among 
them are two which are nearly completed and which are 
sure to attract attention by their novelty. The exterior is 
of California redwood, finished with the natural color with- 
out paint, the fine grain and rich color of the wood being 
brought out by a triple coat of varnish. This wood costs a 
tritie more than that ordinarily used, but as no paint is 
needed the actual cost is but little higher. The car is so 
constructed thatif a panel should be scratched or broken it 
can easily be removed and another one substituted. The 
car is 58 ft. long and 944 ft. wide, and is mounted on stand- 
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ard trucks, having the Allston steel wheels, with the master 
car-builder’s axles, and fitted up with Miller platforms aud 
air brakes. The inside is finished in solid mahogany, with 
light greenish drab head linings, tastefully ornamented. Seats 
are provided for 70 passengers, and nine gilt bronze turret 
lamps will give abundant light at night. The car contains a 
Baker heater, and a coil of pipe under each seat will equally 
warm every portion of the car. The seats have the Hale & 
Kimball arms and backs, and the Roberts seats which are so 
arranged as to have a slight backward slope, adding greatly 
tothe comfort of the occupants, The backs are alittle higher 
than common, and are. like the seats, covered with rich- 
looking gold plush. The windows are provided with band- 
some worsted curtains hung on spring rollers. The bronze 
baskets for packages are of a new design, and between them 
are umbrelJa racks and hat pegs, These cars are numbered 
174 and 175. 

Incidental to the visit Friday was an inspection of the 
automatic coupler for freight cars, which has recently been 
adopted by the Eastern road. It is known as the Union 
coupler, and appeared to work perfecrly either on a straight 
track or on a sharp curve, and can be used in connection 
with any common coupler.—Boston Transcript. 


Fast Time, 

A special train, with passengers bound for the Carnival at 
New Orleans, started from Cincinnati over the Louisville & 
Nashville road at 9 a.m. on Feb. 23, running by way of 
Louisville, Nashville, Decatur, Montgomery and Mobile. 
This train reached New Orleans at 1:15 p.m. on Feb. 24, 
having made the run of 924 miles in 281/ hours, or at au 
average rate of 82.7 miles per hour, without making any 
allowance for the necessary stops to change engines, etc. 
This is claimed to be the best time ever made between Cin- 
cinnati and New Orleans. 


Death of a Successful German Inventor. 


Mr. Julius Pintsch died on Jan. 20, at Berlin, aged 69 
years. His name is associated with the practical applica- 
tion of compressed gas to the lighting of railway cars and 
other purposes. Herr Pintsch was a self-made man in the 
full sense of the word. Born in 1815 at Berlin, he learned 
the trade of a tinsmith, and worked at such until 1843 ina 
lamp manufactory in bis native city. Soon after that date 
he started in business for himself, and in 1863 he built his 
factory. His business rapidly and continuously increased, 
so that repeated additions had to be made to his works. His 
system of compressed-gas lighting is well known, having 
been largely adopted for lighting railroad cars in Germany, 
and to a less extent in this country. Mr. Pintsch was one 
of the best known and most successful inventors in connec- 
tion with railroads in Germany. 


An Accident Showing the Necessity of Protecting 
dings. 
At 1 o’clock this morning an accident, happily unattended 
with loss of life or serious injury to any person, occurred on 
the Syracuse, Geneva & Corning Railroad, at Dresden. 
The high wind had blown a freight car from the siding on 
to the main track, Freight train No. 70, engine 28, Con- 
ductor Maleady, three hours behind schedule time, came 
along, running ata high rate of speed, and plunged into the 
first car. The locomotive and several cars were thrown into 
the ditch and badly wrecked. The trainmen were bruised 
some, but not enough to deter them from proceeding to clear 
away the wreck, work which had not been accomplished at 
noon to-day. In all except the loss of life, this was a repe- 
tition of the Carlyon disaster. Safety point switches are 
the preventives of such accidents.—Rochester (N. Y.) Post- 
Express, Feb. 20. : 


Accuracy of Pressure Gauges. 

The spring or Bourdon tube of a steam-pressure gauge is 
rendered unreliable by subjecting it to a high temperature, 
and the pipe leading to the gauge should be so arranged that 
the steam itself is not in contact with the gauge, but should 
be acted on by the condensed water, which is, of course. 
under precisely the same pressure as the steam. Mechanics 
remarks that ‘* while this question is of no little importance 
in everyday boiler management, boiler tests, etc., ifs effects 
should not be lost sight of in several other directions also, 
as, for example, in testing indicator springs. These, as 
every one having occasion to use an indicator knows, or 
ought to know, should from time to time be compared with 
a standard gauge, and their errors rectified. Complaints as 
to exceptionally great inaccuracies of such springs may very 
often be traced back to inaccuracies of the gauges with 
which they are compared, and cases are frequently encoun- 
tered in which results of two sets of experiments made with 
different standards are so great as to readily poiut out the 
cause of the discrepancies.” 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 





Page. 
Pennsylvania & New York.....140 
ORIG soc. osnseveses -. 87 





Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Chicago & Alton........... 
Chi., Milwaukee & St. Paul 













87 Potersbdarg.........0..0. - 47 
Cin., Wash. & Baltimore.. . 46 Philadelphia & Readin , 64 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh......... 46 Pittsburg’ Siaskevees 47 
Columbia & Greenville.......... 87 Pittsburgh, McK. & Yough...... 63 
Connecticut River.............+. 4 Portland & Ogdensburg... 8 












Delaware & Hudsen Canal Co.140 Portland & Rcchester .... 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt..107 Providence & Worcester > 
PHO RIIROE a. gh ecesedacens.csases 4? Richmond & Danville.. -. 23 
OE G LABOR sos cprcsccsce coos 87 St. Paul & Duluth......... ++ 147 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.147 Sandy River.......... ...... 2... 87 
Lehigh Valley....... .....0.. 47,189 South Carolina.................+ 105 
en = & Tennessee . & Troy & Greenfield., . 46 
Missouri Pacific............ -. +. 26 Utica & Black River -. 87 
New Haven & Northampton....147 Western Maryland. a | 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford.... 27 West Jersey........... .. 87 
N, Y., Ontario & Western...... 106 West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. 46 
N, Y., Pepnsyivania & Ohio....159 Wilmington, Col. & Augusta.... 8 
N. Y., Susquehanna & West..,.147 Wilmington & Weldon,,........ v 





Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon. 


This company owns a line from Pittsburgh to Castle Shan- 
non, 6 miles. The company owns also a considerable coal 
property, and is a miner andshipper of coal as well as a 
transportation company. 

The equipment consists of 5 locomotives, 10 passenger 
cars and 445 coal cars. 

The capital stock is $481,400, and there are $59,900 first- 
mortgage bonds outstanding. 

The earnings for the year ending Dec. 31, including re- 
ceipts from coal sales as well as from the road, were: 





1883. 1882. Decrease. P.c. 

Earnings.. .......-....-. $201,536 $239,256 $37,720. 15.8 
po” errr ere 173,215 201,537 28,324 14.5 
Net earnings............ $28,323 $37,719  $9.396 249 


Expenditures for uapreremants were $5,973, Icaving a 

net balance of $22,350. The report shows that Op L712 

passengers were carried over the road during the year, being 

an increase of 27,244 over the year 1882. The coal output 

during the year was less than the previous one owing chiefly 

to the glass strike, as the sold a large part of their 
ade to the different factories. 








Illinois Central. 





The annunl report of the directors of this company, which 
is as usual issued in advance of the full report, gives the 
earnings for the year ending Dec. 31 as follows, the state- 
ment including the earnings of the Chicago, St. Louis & 














New Orleans road in both years: 
1883. 1882. Increase, P.c. 
Earnings 13.064,743 $12,661,708 $403,035 3.2 
Expenses 7,800,586 7,406,678 393,908 5.3 
Net earnings........... $5,264,157 $5,255,030 $9,127 0.2 


This statement includes in expenses the amount paid for 
rental of the Iowa lines, taxes, etc. 

The statement of the income account for the year is as 
follows : 


Net earnings from traffic............ccccedssecisc cece $5,264,156.91 
EIS 6 or5 5 5 w vic.cisica hae-ees UERS™ met eens 147,429.85 
MITE, GOO 5 ii.005-0s tnccnsetsetdnens wees 352,805.19 
-. | EERE EE PEP CEE AIS oe BAS shes Ae. $5,764,391.95 
Uc ccc iscas aae'svscss . pscekees $538,750.00 
MURINE 0. occ. caw sentecasstccehes 50,000 00 


Rental Chi., St. L. & N. O. road......... 1,486,203 50 
Permanent expenditures on Lilinois lines 
and Southern Division................. 632,529.66 
——- 2,707,483.16 





esas +.$3,056,908.79 


This amount is equivalent to 10.541 per cent. on the 
$29,000,000 capital stock of the company. 

The report says: ‘* Sept. 1, 1883, a dividend of 4 per cent. 
was paid, and there have been set apart $1,740,000 to meet 
the regular dividend of 4 per cent. and an extra dividend of 
2 per cent. payable March 1, 1884. 

‘* The remaining $156,908.79 has been carried to surplus 
dividend fund, and will be held as applicable to the next 
succeeding dividend. 

‘*The expenditures for betterments in 1883 in Illinois was 
$461,432.27. That sum, with $171,097.39 of permanent 
expenditures on the Southern Divisian, makes $632,529.66, 
which has been paid out of the income for 1883. 

‘* Upon the leased lines in Iowa a further expenditure of 
$80,457.10 has been made for improvements properly 
chargeable to construction, which makes the total sum 
charged to permanent expenditures in lowa $1.270,782.52. 

‘* During the past year the Middle Division was extended 
19.79 miles to a junction with the main line near Blooming- 
ton, making the present length of this division 131.26 miles. 
The South Chicago Railroad was completed, thus affording 
a double track connection 4.76 miles in length with the im- 
portant manufacturing town of South Chicago. 

‘** Of the Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville Railroad projected 
from Kosciusko to Aberdeen, Miss., 87 miles, there has been 
completed 32.7 miles. Of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad, projected from Jackson, Miss., to Yazoo City, 
47.5 miles, there have been completed 39.6 miles. A large 
amount of grading and bridging has been done on the 
unfinished parts of both of these roads, all the rails and 
other material necessary for their completion, including an 
equipment of 406 cars and six locomotives, have been pro- 
vided. The Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville Railroad has 
been laid throughout with steel rails, and the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valloy road with selected iron rails. It is expected 
that the former will be open for traffic in May and the latter 
in March, 1884. The further outlay necessary to complete 
these roads is estimated at $325,000. The board has every 
reason to believe that these roads will not only pay a fair 
return upon the capital invested, but will also prove valu- 
able feeders to the main trunk of the Southern Division. No 
bonds have as yet been issued upon either of these roads, 
which when finished will be owned solely by the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co, 

‘*The outlays during the year on capital account, not pro- 
vided from income, have been as follows; 

Middle Division...... : DegieMareen sans) .ckee ae $73,503. 
CD TOMEI OONG oo. ae olives Kine cee? Vesiecdsd 96. 
) 


Balance applicable to dividends... ....... 





Canton. Aberdeen & Nasbville................ 0.605 
WORR0 MANGE VOMAG 6600. sccicincs ssaescenescrse 575,709.36 
lowa Division 80,487.10 


Total.... Drie. amhgewda WAAL ea eae sae 2.260,310.59 
Since the last report the company 

has sold Chicago, St. Louis & New 

Orleans 5 per cent. bonds.... ........ $1,800,000 
And has issued Middle Division bonds... 58,000 


$402,310.59 


‘‘ Since the close of the year the directors have authorized 
the sale of enough of the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans 
5 per cent. bonds to restore to the shareholders that amount 
of earnings thus converted into fixed capital. 

‘*Some expenditures to be made on the Middle Division 
during the coming year will absorb the remaining $32,000 
of Middle Division bonds of 1921, which can be issued under 
the mortgage of Aug. 1, 1881, made to secure $1,000,000 
of bonds in all 

‘The original construction mortgage bonds of the Illinois 
Central Co. matured April 1, 1879, and with the exception 
of $4,000 have long since been paid. During the past year 
the last of the redemption mortgage bonds were paid, and 
the mortgage of Feb. 1, 1884, satisfied and discharged of 
record. The $500,000 of 6 per cent. bonds of 1895, the 
$810,000 of 5 per cent. bonds of 1903, and the $200,000 of 5 
per cent. bonds of 1905, making together $7,550,000 of 
bonds secured under the $15,000,000 mortgage of Aug. 10, 
1874, comprise the only lien upon the 705.5 miles of the 
Illinois Central Railroad proper.” ; 


Leaving... Sates wala thee eee 





Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 


This company owns no road, but operates as lessee ithe 
Cincinnati, Southern road, from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., 335.8 miles, whichis owned by the city of Cincinnati. 
The report is for the year ending Dec. 31 last, the second 
full year of the lease. 

The equipment, which is owned by the company, consists 
of 58 lecomotives; 1,327 box, 100 fruit, 60 refrigerator, 248 
stock, 286 flat, 370 coal and 35 caboose cars; 27 passenger 
and 14 baggage cars; 40 construction, 2 derrick, 6 oil-tank 
and 28 boarding cars, and 1 steam shovel. 

The general account is as follows: 





Stock ...... PRI TS, - TE ee ae Tae $3,000,000.00 
ee el | rn ere 78,750.00 
295 repairs of equipment..... ..........05-5 4.103.16 
UR SEE UROIOOE . oars ack ken icck cater sadericn ae 491 675.33 
SS Oy re sai tare 176,344.08 
a shia iictdcs 4d sek: Venedce hdgbeshiins! week $3,750,872.57 
Capital expenditures................... $2,892,046.44 
Beaver Creek & Cumberland River 
REI cos dan wigs one uaks san peneeant 76,116 35 
PE ccancacese cdsnevipeate seep eis 242,045.48 
Accounts and balances ............+0.- 248,422.29 
ML wane nudadenens paboces¥e banda lets aes 260,060.67 
Suspense ACCOUNE...... 6. .esccseceee ° 18,460.09 


Revenue account, debit balance........ 13,721.25 


- 3,750,872.57 
Expenditures on capital account last year were $308,070, 
of which the sum of $183,405 was charged to track an 








buildings, ete. 


road-bed, $52,211 to equipment and the balance to bridges, 
The traffic as reported was as follows : : 





Train miles: 1883. 1882. Inc. orDec, P.c. 
eS eae 731,298 611,934 I. 119,364 19.5 
i. Pere £46,322 936,433 I, 9,989 1.1 
Service and switch... 543,959 434,683 I, 109,<76 26.1 

Total............... 2,221,579 1,982,050 I. - 238,629 12.0 
Preignt ont miles .. IS SIGBZ on. cis ter -cscess dooeia | anes 
Passengers carried... 597,975 476,122 I. 123,853 26,0 
Passenger-miles ..... 27,449,005 25,282,683 I. 2,166,322 8.5 
Av. rate per pass.- 

OE ee 2.31 cts. 2.44cts. D. 0,13 ct, 6.3 
Tons freight carried. 843,737 806,238 I. 37,499 4.7 
Av. receipt per ton $2.12 $2.22 D. $0.10 4.5 


Of the freight car mileage 26.8 per cent. was of empty 
cars. The average freight train was 25.7 cars. The aver- 
age passenger journey last year was 45.9 miles. The aver- 
age receipts per traiu mile were $1.26 —_ and $0.39 net. 

0 








The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P. c 
iL aa $1,792,629 $1,793,420 $791 .... 
Passengers. ..... ... 684,940 617,310 I. 17,630 2.8 
Mail and express... 93,128 85,643 I 7,485 8.7 
Miscellaneous......., 75,494 73,684 i 1,810 2.4 
Total.... . ...$2,596,191 $2,570,057 I. $26,134 1.0 
| ee 4,800,168 1,653,004 I. 147,164 89 
; Net earnings.. $796,023 $917,053 D. $121,030 13.2 
Gross earn. per mile 7,731 7,653 =I. 78 10 
Ni - vi 2,372 2,731 D. 359 13.2 

Per cent. of exs.... . 69 34 64.32 y's 5.02 


Expenses include taxes in both years. The terminal 
charges in Cincinnati ($51,153 last year) are deducted from 
freight earnings, and do not appear in the accounts above 
at all. 

The income account is as follows ; 


TE IE CU NOUS as tisivin gs ben enininbocdetanshenn 796,023.20 


a & oo reer pach #8v0,6 
Compensation of trustees..............+45- 12,00 
Reserve for sinking fund ........... ...... 18,750 


-—~—— {830,750.00 


~ $34,726.80 
21,005 55 


DGB Bae CNG POOR a ivinn sis sccensiiesstceacee (dene 
Balance Dec. 31, 1882 


Debit balance, Dec. 31, 1883. ..... ........ «- 13,721.25 

The net earnings for the year were thus very nearly 
$16,000 less than the rental paid for the road, including the 
trustees’ compensation. This result, the report claims, was 
largely due to the failure of the trustees, who represent the 
city, to provide proper terminal. facilities in accordance 
with agreement, 

The Chief Engineer reports that 39.79 miles of track were 
relaid with 60-lb. steel rails, of which 15.38 miles replaced 
iron rails and 24.41 miles were in place of 58-ib. steel rails. 
There were 274,215 new ties used. Of the main line 73 
miles are now laid with 60-lb. steel], 180 miles with 53-lb. 
steel and 82 miles with 60-lb. iron rails. A large amountof 
ballasting was done, and 84 miles of new sidings were 
built. Much work was done in filling trestles and several 
wooden bridges were replaced by iron or masonry. Much 
of the work charged to maintenance was made necessary 
by the condition of the road at the time of the lease. It is 
noted that several of the tunnels will soon need arching with 
masonry or new timbering. 

The President’s report speaks at length of the condition 
of the road when the company took possession. It says: 
‘*TIn connection with the lease of this road several questions 
vitally affecting your interests have arisen, and it is, in my 
— right and propper that some action should be 
taken. 

‘You will tind in these accounts that you have had to pay 
the following sums: Rent of connection — tracks, 
$35,659 ; terminal expenses (switching, etc.), $51,153, and 
since Nov. 17 toto end of year, for rent and expenses of 
Grand Central Depot,$967 ; total, $87,779. Last year you 
paid under similar headings, $89,377, making a grand total 
of $177, 157. 

“*So that in two years, while fulfilling in the most honor- 

able and complete manner every obligation contained or 
implied in your lease of this property, having vastly 
improved a road which your Chief Engineer very justly 
describes as run down and in need of reconstruction, you 
have been made to pay, in two years, 6 per cent. upon the 
whole of your capital, because you have leased a railroad 
which runs intoa great city over a bridge, andends ona 
gravel bank in a mud-hole. Since the date of the lease your 
company has not received the benefit of an inch of space 
from whatever purchases the trustees may have made, and 
such land as has been purchased by them will need an 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars to make the 
same available for railroad purposes. To fill this land is not 
incumbent upon your company. The lease recites that the 
trustees shall, to the extent of their trust funds, provide 
lands in the city of Cincinnati for the erection of work-shops 
and depots, and for otber terminal facilities and rights of 
way. 
This would show that they incurred the obligation of 
providing such lands, and I do not anticipate that a single 
stockholder knew the money at command would virtually 
do the lessees no good. 

‘*In any event, you leased a railroad which had not, and 
has not now, either terminal or other facilities at its largest 
terminus. 

‘* There is a system of roads south of Chattanooga having 
a total mileage of 811 miles, and worth $35,000,000, occu- 
pying a splendid strategical position, which is worked in 
complete harmony with the Cincinnati Southern. This 
makes a total mileage of 1,147 miles without anything like 
proper provision for its business at Cincinnati. 

“The extraordinary expenses which you have been 
charged with during the year 1883 are above the normal, 
as below: Lack of terminal facilities, $87,779. Cross-ties 
above the average, assuming the newest part of the road as 
being old, and requiring average renewals, $74,299. New 
rails have been laid for a length of 40 miles, and the 
charge to transportation accruing thereon is $55,981. This 
length represents 12 per cent. of the whole main line, and a 
replacement of 6 per cent. in this almost new road should 
have been ample, representing half the amount actually 
paid, or $27,990. The ballast on the road was not kept in 
repair, and of the sum of $64,974 charged to transporta- 
tion under tbis heading, you should not have had to ex- 
pend more than one half, which would have been quite up 
to the normal, or $32,487, a total of $222,556. 

“In addition thereto, there was the flood damage in Feb- 
ruary, 1883, which is not, to my mind, a proper charge 
against you. The loss of traffic was $32,085; and the re- 
pairs atthe breaks, so far asin the hurry and confusion 
they could be located, came to $18,460, a total of $50,545. 

“The cost of these repairs was really much greater, but 
with men all over the road, and at the breaks, working 
night and day, it was not possible to properly appropriate 
the charges. This damage occurred through no default or 
negligence on the part of your officers and employés. No 
one seems to have any control of such means of irrigation 
as exist in the bottoms. People are allowed to block up 
water ways, and thus cause a heavy body of water in one 





“space to weaken and break the bank between that and an 
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empty space. We suffered from two breaks—the first was 
caused by no communication being provided between spaces, 
and the second, which was equally disastrous, was caused 
by awater way having been ‘closed. The water was not 
sufficiently high to have stopped our business, yet we did 
ae no business for several days after other roads had 
resumed. 

“This should not be a charge against your interests, and 
pending a settlement of this, and the other questions in- 
volved, I heve felt justified in carrying the item of $18,- 
460 to suspense account. 

‘The intended future action of the leasing company is 
deserving of the most serious attention. Your obligations 
have been more than met on every hand, and the spirit, as 
well as the letter of the lease have been fully complied with. 
On the other hand you have had charges im upon you 
which you should not nave to bear, and the trustees 
have given you nothing of the facilities which are 
necessary, not only for the road but which you must have 
to enable you to bear the heavy burden you have assumed.” 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 





The brief statement which is the only report made by this 
company gives the following figures for the year ending 
Dec. 31 last. 

The company owns 207}¢ miles of railroad and a great 
coal property in Pennsylvania. It leases 151 miles of rail- 
road in New Jersey, and leases and controls 51514 miles in 
New York, making 874 miles worked last year. 

The mileage last year was increased 204 miles by the 
leasing of the New York, Lackawanna & Western road, 
from Binghamton to Buffalo, which was built in 1882. 

The capital account is as follows, as compared with the 
same account for the preceding year: 








1883. 1882. Tac. or Dec. 
ORE R EE ALE $26,200,000 $26,200,000  ............ 
as aucks. ane ¢ . y in /stessiememics 
Balance due on bonds 

Dic cactbce nk .0sN eee 600,000 OD. , 
Renewal fund........ 430,560 __.......; <a 4 439,560 
Surplus, Dec. 31..... 10,322,574 8,711,777 I. 1,610,797 

Total liabiiities....$41,(07.034 $39,556,677 I. $1,450,357 
Construction and pro- 

PETE». .226...200- 33,089,386 32,072,860 I. 1,016,526 
Materials on hand... 1,265,810 1,342,820 D. 77,010 
Stocks and bonds.... 6,503,851 5,763,146 a 740,705 
Balance of accounts. 147,987 377,851 Dz. 229,864 

Total assets........ $41,007,034 $39,556,677 I. $1,450,357 


The addition to construction account was made up as fol- 
lows: New second tracks, completing Nicholson tunnel, new 
shops, etc., $273,922; new equipment (5 locomotives and 
133 cars) charged to construction, $149,422; coal lands pur- 
chased and improvements made thereon, $593,182; total, 
$1,016,526. 

The cash market value of the stocks and bonds owned is 
given at $7,455,367. The amount stated in the balance 
sheet is their cost to the company. 

The balance of accounts is obtained from the following 
statement: 

Accounts receivable : 





CII IIR 5s << sass occ na acapenscedectanaaseabuaowcs $1,039,286 
Coal on hand (less than market value).................. 500,266 
Advances to leased TORS ..... 2... ccc c cc ccccccccesccccece 1,517,074 
Advances on +: al to be delivered ......... .. ..... ose . Se 
Coal bills and sundry accounts, .............see.seeeeeee 1,406,283 
Assets N. Y., Lackawanna & Western Ry.............. 1,259,900 
Loans and sundry accounts receivable ........ ........ 808,261 

er ere ne 2ST SEE anbinaade. aie  -$7.252,911 


Accounts payable : 
Past due dividends, interest, etc............. $101,525 
Dividend payable Jan. 21, 1884 (since paid). 552,776 
Rentals payable after Jan. 1.......... ...... $1,639,815 
State taxes payable after Jan. 1... 5 





December pay-rolls (since paid)...... .. 534,800 
Bonds and mortgages........ .--cscccccccees 734,336 
Unadjusted items, N. Y., L. & Western...... 348,126 
Vouchers due after Jan. 1 ... .... ......0.0 917,139 
Sundry accounts payable after Jan. 1....... 1,225,000 
Sundry transfer accounts (since paid) ...... 623,844 

--———- 7,104,924 

DANE 55 nck. -ca000 -ceenteeeseahd na aes $147,087 


The coal transported during the year was 6,616,028 tons, 
against 6,444,120 tons in 1882, an increase of 171,908 tons, 
or 2.7 per cent. 

The earnings and expenses for the year were as follows, 
the figures including receipts from coal and all other sources 
as well as from transportation: 

1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Earnings.... .....$32,819,605 $27,006,267 I. $5,813,338 21.5 
Workivg expenses 23,093,048 19,231,376 1. 3,861,672 20.1 
Net earnings.... $9,726,557 $7,774,891 I. $1,951.666 25,1 
Per cent. of exps.. 70.06 WLAL D. Bae nies 

The earnings and expenses last year included those of the 
New York, Lackawanna & Western road, which did not ap- 
pear iu 1882. 

The disposition of the net receipts was as follows: 

















Wt CAPR, GO BIO nosis oso bones ivan ye beebaniinneen $9,726,557 
Interest on D., L. & W. bonds..... .......... $283,143 
Rentals of leased Jines........ cam ademmieeindid 4,663,801 
New tracks, bridges, ete., charged to ex- 
ONGDR Es 655 5 o006050 004 <uh cmbaeayershe pamaaeeds 599,981 
New locomotives (8) charged to expenses. .. 85,425 
New cars (810) charged to expenses .. ..... 387,410 
— 6,019,760 
Balance, profit for the year................. .eee « « $3,706,797 
Dividends, 8 per cent.......... Macaca nik. hake anna 2,096,000 
nae Ree An IE issih ib vine wnscnhsmmthetbesdnuns $1,610,797 
Rargees, WSC. BL, WOW... casc.. sevccccccscvedsceccesses 8,711,777 
arenes, 100: Sb, GOOG: oie 054008 ssheige saacamnnes $10,322,574 


Four quarterly dividends of 2 per cent. each were paid 
during the year. 

The surplus for the year was equivalent to 6.15 per cent. 
on the stock, the net profit for the year equaling 14.15 per 
cent. on the stock, against 12.30 per cent.‘in the preceding 
year. 


Northern Central. 


This company owns a line from Baltimore north to Sun- 
bury, Pa., 138 miles, with a branch from Relay House to 
Green Spring, Md., 9 miles. It leases the Shamokin Valley 
& Pottsville road, Sunbury, Pa., to Mt. Carmel, 28 miles; 
the Williamsport & Elmira, 78 miles; the Chemung, 22 
miles, and the Elmira & Canandaigua, 47 miles, these three 
roads forming a line from Williamsport, Pa., to Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., 147 miles. The total is 147 miles owned and 322 
worked. Its trains use the Philadelphia & Erie track from 
Sunbury to Williamsport, 40 miles, and the Philadelphia & 
Erie trains use its track from Sunbury to Marysville, 47 
miles. The report is for the year ending Dec. 81. 

The company also owns the stuck of the Union Railroad 
whict connects its station in Baltimore with the wharves at 
Canton and the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore and 
the Baltimore & Potomac ro 





The general account is as follows, condensed: 


Stock 
Maryland state loan, irredeemable, 6 








ee | Sea SE Tear a 13,846,000.00 

Mortgages and ground rents........ ..... ..ssseeee 432,987.34 

Ac SE RS ee a oe ee 1,420,329.50 

Depreciation fund, coal laads............. .... ~~ 146,620 56 

PE ST Peacs ane dsscamatpnconsesacesoneinvercs 925,528.76 
Total....... ee PA Me ee eee $24,771,466.16 

Road and equipment................ $18,019,064.98 

Mortg and ground rents........ 9,752.33 

Stock of leased lines... ........ .e+e  3,048,680,82 

Bonds and stocks.................. 838. 

Trustees of sinking fund,...... .... | 521,752.26 

Depreciation fund... .............. 147,600.00 

I vin 65s cost oy Sindee daa hedexe 192.16 

Accounts receivable................ 629,761.94 

EE re err se eer 727,822.71 








24,771,466. 16 

Stock was unchap during the year. The bonded debt 
was reduced $33, by the sinking funds. The funded 
debt consists of $1,490,000 bonds of 1885; $1,126,000 
coupon bonds due 1900; $2,804,000 general mortgage 
bonds due 1900, and $4,555,000 consolidated general mort- 
gage bonds due 1904. The interest on all these bonds is 6 
per cent.,and there are also $3,871,000 second general 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, due 1926. The interest charge, 
including the Maryland loan, is $882,050 yearly. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. Pc. 
ae $4.749,929 $4,507,099 I, $242,830 5.4 
Passengers .......... . 885,789 IL. 46,601 5.3 
Mail and express.... 123,801 132,309 D. 8,508 6.4 
Miscellaneous ....... 282,011 274,979 I. 7,032 2.5 
Ws 5555500060000 $6,088,131 $5.800,176 I. $287,955 4.9 
Expenses ....... ... 3,831,605 3,842,323 D. 10.718 0.3 
Net earnings...... 256,526 $1,957,853 I. $298,673 15.3 
Gross earn. per mile. 18,907 18.013 I. 894 49 
Net ‘“ “a 7,008 ; L 928 15.3 
Per cent. of exps.... 62.94 66.24 D. 3.30 =. 


The gross earnings per mile for the various divisions 
were: Main Line, $29,718 ; Green ——s Branch, $1,003 ; 
Shamokin Division, $17,882; Elmira Division, $11,366 ; 
Chemung Division, $9,038 ; Canandaigua Division, $7,706. 

The income account was as follows: 

Net earnings, as above. ............ sessceee csseee $2,256,525.88 


Dividends and interest received..................... 241,914.00 
Net royalty on coal mined, Shamokin Division...... 4,928.89 
idk bases cus tnpocieabseo Fidek ig dias apie $2.503,368.77 
Interest on bonds..............2eseeseee $881,180.00 
Interest on car trusts, groundrents, etc. 96,876.65 
Rentals of leased lines............. ..... 453,736.32 
Half gain operating Elmira, Chemung 
and Canandaigua divs., paid Pennsyl- 
oF Raa: 47,831.06 
OPENS 5 3 00 leheceneecacessecabtnbsuss 520,000.00 
-————— 1,999,424.03 
Surplus for the year... 1... cccccccccsssessseceees $503,744.74 
Credit balance, Jan. 1, 1883............ $439,396.90 
Less reduction in vajue of securities 
I cssnwtnes ben 056464545 deeanneee 17,612.88 
———-__ 421,784.02 
Batemen, SOM. 2, BBB. sic niicssiceces crcsdatecse $925,528.76 


Two dividends of 4 per cent. each were paid on the stock 
durivg the year making 8 per cent. in all. 
The traffic for the year was as follows : 


1883. 1882. P.c. 
Passengers carried...... 2,848,547 2,590,582 257,965 9.9 
Passenger-miles........ 38,003,861 36,727,734 1,276,127 3.5 
Tons freight carried.... 11,394,730 11,057,355 337,375 3.5 
Oe | ee 521,889,324 502,363,778 19,525,546 3.9 
Av. receipt : 
Per pass.-mile.......... 2.453 cts. 2.12 cts, 0.041 ct. 1.7 
—— net .... 0.335 ** 0.244 * 0.091 * 37.3 
Per ton-mile ... ....... 0.910 “ 0.879 “* 0.013 “* 1.4 
= ” eee 0.330 * 0.291 “ 0.039 “ 13.4 


The tonnage of the main line increased 241,187 tons over 
the preceding year. 

The highest receipt per passenger mile was on the Shamo- 
kin Division, 2.€54 cents ; the lowest, on the Chemung Divi- 
sion, 1.940 cents. The largest net receipt per passenger 
mile was on the Elmira Division, 1.091 cents. On the 
Green Spring Branch there was a loss of 3.225 cents per 
passenger mile. The receipt on the Main Line was 2.504 
cents gross and 0.122 cent net. 

The earnings, expenses and profit per ton-mile on the 
several divisions were as follows, in cents : 





———1883. = ——--1882.—_—. 
Earn. Exps. Profit. Earn. Exps. Profit. 
Main Line.............. 0.982 0.630 0.302 0.973 0.683 0.290 


Green Spring Branch... 3.619 2.201 1.418 3.012 1.844 1.168 
Shamokin Division..... 1.095 0.449 0.646 1.197 9.415 0.782 
Elmira Division......... 0.721 9.504 0.217 0.717 0.514 0.203 
Chemung Division...... 0.524 0.415 0.109 0.530 0.419 0.111 
Canandaigua Division... 0.742 0.589 0.153 0.725 0546 0.179 


Average, whole line... 0.910 0.580 0.330 0.897 0.606 0.291 

There was an increase of 1.4 per cent. in the average re- 
ceipt per ton-mile, with a reduction of 4.4 per cent. in the 
cost, and an increase of 13.4 per cent. in the average profit. 

The main line is further divided into the Baltimore and 
the Susquehanna divisions. On the Baltimore Division the 
expenses per ton mile were 0.820 cent; on the Susquehanna 
Division they were only 0.373 cent. 

The President’s report says: ‘The coal tonnage of the 
main line in 1882 was 1,736,196 tons, and in 1883, 2,035,- 
485 tons. There was an increase in trade going on to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Marysville of 117,054 tons. 
There was anincrease of 8,611 tons to points on the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad. The total tonnage to Baltimore 
was 636,699 tons—an increase of 147,906 tons in 1883. 

“The coal tonnage of the Shamokin Division in 1883 was 
1,299,173 tons; in 1882, 1,228,808 tons, showing an increase 
of 70,365 tons, . 

‘¢ The coal tonnage of the Elmira Division in 1883 was 
1,063,222 tons, and in 1882, 1,058,887 tons, an increase of 
4,335 tons. The decrease from the McIntyre mines, near 
Ralston, was 18,715 tons, Inthe north bound anthracite 
trade there was an increase of 1,448 tons. 

‘* The coal tonn of the Chemung Division was iucreased 
from 724,806 tons in 1882 to 771,462 tons in 1883, a gain 
of 46,656 tons. : 

‘On the Canandaigua Division the coal tonnage of 1882 
was 639,532 tons; in 1883, 710,536 tons, an increase of 
71,004 tons. There was an increase of 51,308 tons in ship- 
ments to Coal Point, at Watkins, New York, and an in- 
crease of 19,696 tons in shipments.to other stations. 

‘*On the Green Spring Branch the coal tonnage of 1882 
was 4,202 tons; in 1883, 4,490 tons, an increase of 288 
tons. 

‘The decrease in the bituminous coal tonnage from the 
Tioga & Elmira State Line road destined to points of Elmira, 
as compared with the previous year was 10,306 net tons, the 
decrease in revenue from this source being $1,085. 

“The aggregate movement of bituminous coal was 
1,123,369 tons, a decrease of 18,522 tons, The tonnage of 
both classes amounted to 3,526,083 tons, as against 3,281,- 
002 for the preceding year, being an increase of 308,031 
tons in the actual aggregate of coal trans » irrespec- 
tive of the number of divisions over which it was moved. 





‘* The main items of tonnage, besides coal and grain, were 
lumber, iron ore, manufactures of iron and petroleum. 

‘The amount of grain carried over your lines shows an 
increase as compared with the preceding year. There were 
carried over your lines to Baltimore in 1883, 13,602,318 
busbels of grain; in 1882, 10,332,853 bushels, an increase 
of 3,269,465 bushels, or 31.6 per cent. 

“‘The real estate account was reduced $10,847 during the 
year, $2,003 having been paid for 1eal estate purchased, 
while the sum of $5,025 was received for roperty sold, 
and mortgages and ground rents were reduced $7,825. 

‘*A portion of the royalty received from the Mineral Rail- 
road & _— Co. on coal mined from the lands of the 
Shamokin Valley & Pottsville Railroad Co. bas been set 
apart asa fund to cover depreciation in the value of such 
lands. By reference to the Treasurer’s financial statement, 
it will be seen that this fund is now credited with the sum 
of $146,621, of which $138,921 was derived from royalty, 
and $7,700 from interest; and is debited $147,600 for the 
cost of $120,000 in 7 per cent. gold bonds of the Shamokin 
Valley & Pottsville Railroad Co., purchased and held as an 
investment. 

‘*16 will be noted from the income account that the gross 
earnings of the line were increased 4.96 per cent., and that 
the expenses were Cecreased 0.28 per cent., making an in- 
crease in net earnings of $298,673. It is proper to state 
that the operating expenses include expenditures amounting 
to $244,948 on account of additional tracks, sidings and 
other facilities at Baltimore, Canton and various points 
upon the line. The largest items embraced in this amount 
were the cost of extending the second track through York, 
$32,805 ; the payment made to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. on account of the construction of the kville Branch, 
$73,100 ; and the payments on account of additional piers, 
sheds, etc., at Canton, $61,416. 

‘* The condition of the roadbed and equipment has been 
fully maintained. 

‘** An examination of the income account wil) show that 
the lines north of Williamsport continue to in.prove; the 
net profit to your company from their operation having 
been $47,831 as compared with $37,142 for 1882. The 
Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Co. having earned more 
than sufficient to pay the interest upon its mortgage bonds, 
your company was not called upon to make any payment 
on account of its endorsement of those bonds. 

‘*Tt will be nociced that the securities held in the insur- 
ance fund, amount at their par value to $146,000, an in- 
crease of $22,000 over the preceding year.” 


Hartford & Connecticut Western. 


This company owns a line from Hartford, Conn., to Rhine- 
cliff, N. Y., on the Hudson River, 10814 miles, and leases a 
branch from State Line to Millerton, N. Y., 114 miles. 
The road from Boston Corners, N. Y., to Rhinecliff (formerly 
the Rhinebeck & Connecticut), 35.2 miles, was purchased 
July 1, 1882; thesection from State Line to Boston Corners, 
6.4 miles, was formerly leased from the Poughkeepsie, 
Hartford & Boston Co., but was recently bought at fore- 
closure sale. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 17 locomotives; 12 passenger, 
5 combination and 5 baggage cars; 110 box, 2 milk, 20 bay, 
4 stock, 326 flat and coal and 2 caboose cars; 24 road and 
service cars 

The general account is as follows, condensed ; 
ees Pr ie IIS eS, Ee $2,491,100.00 
Bonds convertible into stock...........--...-.seeee0e 228,900.00 








First mortgage 5 percent. bonds ............... ss. 20,000.00 
Bills and accounts payable................. ... $18,356.16 
PE IN a S.ccna. svnscdshensnsadiveceghdenewlases 29,698.11 
NE, 556s orccen4ss sanpedeeetn aeadeeeihnaed $3,368 054.27 
Road and property. ......-...s0+-+565 $3,086,690.03 
PN ees ts ssi sandabandsts ines 148,261.99 
Accounts receivable... ..........05+6 41,021.31 
GRE oi. oc e¥eccunc sees cneses .tveceveceseees 92,080.04 
——— $3,368,054.27 


The convertible bonds are the old Connecticut Western 
bonds, for which stock of the new company is issued, and 
the amount above shows the balance not yet exchanged. 
They bear no interest. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 


1882-83. 1881-82. Increase. P.c. 
Train miles......... 519,739 309,489 210,250 68.0 
Passengers carried. 303,902 241,707 62.195 25.7 
Passenger-mlies .... 4.786,714 3,868,795 917,919 23.7 
Tons freight carried 246,137 219, L72 26.965 12.3 
|” ee 10,031,554 7,496,478 2,535,076 33.8 


The increase in train mileage was chiefly in repair and 
ballast trains, although part of it was due to mcreased length 
of road wo1ked. 

‘The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1882-83, 1881-82. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
SE ea $242,298 $184,078 I. $58,220 31.6 
Passengers............ °131,416 110,110 I. 21,306 19.4 
Mail, ete ins 20,698 12,918 iI. 7,780 59.8 
Total.. .............$394,412 $307,106 I. $87,306 28. 
Expenses .......... . 315,591 319,460 D. 3,869 1.2 
Net earnings........ $78.821 SIR SEEF ns nnvecese ogee 
Gross earn, per mile.. 3,586 3,618 D. 32 0.9 
Net "4 ~ ss 717 os ese ‘peesseebhues ooee 
Per cent. of exps... . 80.02 104,02 D. 24.00 eves 
* Deficit. 


The report says that about $115,000 of the expenses were 
for betterments of road and equipment, and might fairly be 
classed as extraordinary expenses. 

The income account is as follows, condensed: 

TE CRORES ia occ s cccdcccs cd sesenssnvseseesaeeenanes $78,820.67 
POOR i scesccns sosceade 6 skebadeeae $15,306.07 








Dividend, 1% per cent.. ....-....++..- . 37,366.50 
PB acsc Wo ccces c00ndrercersesee ane owe 16,318.74 
— 68,991.31 
Surplus for the year... ........:s0se sees coe vee $9,829.36 
Cash and accounts receivable, Oct. 1, 1882........... 34,156.69 
Increase of capital stock... .......e cece ceeeeeeeee ees 326,100.00 
* first-mortgage bonds.... .. .....es00 case 160,000.00 
ONS DOT sos 2.0.00:2000 2000500. w0enerde-es 236,204.90 
Det... ics 000-0cdgosbdnaber sdeNdnn> ovenas chien 
New construction and equipment.......... 2 
Decrease of convertible bonds............. 3% 





accounts — lseuseckwpes 
Increase in materials on hand.............. = 
——-—=— 633,188.70 


Cash and accounts receivable, Sept. 30, 1883 ...$133,102.25 

The expenditures for improvements have been large, and 
the main line from Hartford to State Line is now all laid 
with steel, and the road-bed, bridges and buildings in good 
order. The policy has been to expend the earnings of the 
road in improvements uutil the property was in good con- 
dition. 

A steam shovel and two gravel trains have been kept at 
work widening cuts and fills, improving grades and bailast- 
ing the track. Two miles of sidings were built and 1} 
miles of new road, doing away with several curves near 
Red Hook. Much masonry has been rebuilt, 

Two locomotives, 3 enger and 40 box cars were 
bought, and 4 locomotives rebuilt, and a number of coal 
cars built in the Hartford shops. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful tohave any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Adaresses.—Business letters should be addressed and 
drafts made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, Com- 
munications for the attention of the Editors should be 
addressed EpttoR RAILROAD GAZETTE, 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published, 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNs. Wegive in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider. interesting and a ae to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, a. jSinancial schemes, etc., to our 
veaders can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








THE DISTRIBUTION OF GRAIN RECEIPTS OF 
EASTERN PORTS. 





The grain receipts of the five Eastern Atlantic ports, 
New York, Boston, Montreal, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, which increased at a rapid rate after 1877, have 
fallen off almost as notably since. 

For 16 successive years these receipts have been, in- 
cluding grain of all kinds and flour, in bushels : 





Year. Receipts. | Year. Receipts. 
eee Pea 106,769,295 | eee 209,082,391 
<b taasiendesnnd 118,268,896 | 1877.............--- 205,654,388 
ORE 124,461,841 | 1878..... . ........ 293,567,197 
ee nhaidakemenhee 158,805,433 | 1879........... .... 332,485.424 
odthie cone 166,429,653 | 1880... ............ 347,187,620 

PEPER te 174,525,321 | 1881 .. ............ 272,885,804 

y CKow Abdi ceaed 192,452.353 | 1882.... ........... 213,635,122 

oe 0b:a aek EEE | RIED. 00 csccenpicsies 244,195,620 


Thus there was a comparatively moderate and 
steady growth of the receipts from 1868 to 1 77, 
amounting to an increase of 99 millions in nine years, 
or at the average rate of about 74 per cent. yearly, 
with an exceptional leap forward of 28 per cent. from 
1870 to 1 71, from which there was no relapse, and 
only twice a decrease from a previous year—6} per 
cent. from 1874 to 1875, and 13 per cent. from 1876 to 
1877, from both of which there was a recovery the 
following year. 

After 1877 came the enormous increase which in 
three years amounted to 1414 millions—three-sevenths 
more than the increase of the entire nine years pre- 
vious had been, and at the rate of 69 per cent., while 
from 1877 to 1878 the increase was no less than 8&8 
millions (48 per cent.). These years of rapidly increas- 
ing grain receipts c>incide with those of great and 
universal industrial activity and prosperity. 

Thus down to 1880 we find what may be called an 
uninterrupted growth in the movement of grain to 
the Atlantic seaboard, which was especially rapid in 
the last three of these years. 

But since 1880 we have had a backward movement 
nearly as great as, and more remarkable than, any 
part of the forward one. From 1880 to 1881 the At- 
Jantic receipts fell off 74 millions ; from 1881 to 1882 
59 millions more—a- decrease of 88 per cent. in two 
years. The crops of 1880, mostly marketed in 1881, 
were among the best ever grown; but those of 1881 
were the poorest, perhaps, of which we have any 
record. But in 1882 we had our largest wheat crop, 
and though the corn crop was not good, the total grain 
crop was, perhaps, not much below an average one in 
yield per acre. Thus we should expect to find the 
grain movement of 1883 something like a normal one 
in the present condition of the country. Actually we 
see that it was 314 millions (15 per cent.) more than 
in 1882, but it was 28% millions (103 per 
cent.) less than in 1881 and 103 millions 
(39 per cent.) less than in 1880—a very great 
decrease for a country like this, where, as the figures 
for the 16 years show, progress before 1881 had been 
almost uninterrupted, and there was at least no year 
when the Atlantic receipts were not larger than they 
had been two years previous. Last year we see that 
the receipts were 49} millions less than in 1878, and 88 


| managers of the railroads carrying to them. 


|and exceptionally unfavorable to New York. 





millions less than in 1879, as well as less than in 1880 
and 1681. The vast extension of railroads through 
the grain-growing regions of the upper Mississippi 
Valley have thus not resulted in larger receipts at 
Eastern Atlantic ports. The only other port of con- 
siderable receipts is New Orleans, which received 15 
millions last year, against more than 16 in 1881 and 
19 millions in 1880. Including it would only increase 
the amount of decrease, therefore. 

Our chief object in this article, however, is not to 
consider the course of the total Atlantic receipts, but 
the variable distribution of them among the four 
ports named, which was at one time a cause of great 
anxiety among the merchants of these ports and the 
In 1877, 
and again in 1878, we published statistics showing 
what the course of the receipts and exports of these 
ports had been since 1865, from which it appeared 
that in 1876, when a railroad war was waged from 
the time of the opening of navigation till the end of 
the year for the sake of preventing a diversion of the 
grain trade from New York, its percentage of the total 
receipts was much smaller than it had ever been 
before—45.8 per cent., while the smallest previously 
since 1865 had been 52.3, and the largest 61.2. It had 
lost to Philadelphia and Baltimore exclusively, and 
these two ports received 34.5 per cent. of the whole in 
1876, against 27.9 the year before and 25.7 in the most 
favorable year previous. 

We have, since these reviews the grain receipts 
and exports of these ports, the whole of the period of 
very rapid growth and almost equally rapid decline of 
the grain movement, and it will be interesting to learn 
how the different ports have fared while there was a 
gain of 1414 millions and a subsequent loss of 1334 mil- 
lions in the total grain receipts. Below we give them 
for the last eight years : 


Receipts of Grain (and Flour reduced to Grain) at five Eastern 
Ports for eight years. 
1876. 














1877. 1878. 1879. 
New York... 95,949,242 103,313,782 152,853,306 163,124,890 
Boston...... 22,753,698  23.215,457 27,291,781 32,798,829 
Montreal .. 18,813,710 18,358,134 20,872,220 22,363,324 
Philadelphia. 36,310,565 25,420,545 45,474,650 47,398,455 
Baltimore.... 35,255,176 35,346,470 47,075,240 66,799,926 
eee 209,082,391 205,654,388 293,567,197 332,485,424 

1880. 1881 1882. 1883. 


New York... 171,152,807 141 165,266 115,855,774 126,582,923 
Boston....... 40,109,296 38,303,053 31,585,315 39, 76,912 





Montreal .... 25,915,098 23,897,739 16,600,613 19,049,173 
Philadelphia. 49,370,263 29,165,509 20,634,354 22,605,496 
Baltimore... 60,642,156 43,354,237 28,959,066 36,411,111 

Total.... 347,187,620 272,885,804 213,635,122 244,125,620 


Counting from 1876 (the year of the railroad war) to 
1880, we find that of 


NE INGE «5 oc ne cco ccepecsteeeen 138 millions, or 40 per cent. 
Now York gained.... ...........00.. 40% — - a ri 


Pe 8" ci cstnseaee 66 pean 25.4 = vite 
Boston DF  daxak eatane cand Tame 17.3 - “70 
© 3s cisvvdeadddieeecsceee is “ 36 
Montrea Puta aiein caine |seaae pike 71 . “37% “ 


so that though the amount of increase was about three 
times as great at New York as anywhere else, the rate 
of increase was four times as great at Boston and Balti- 
more as at New York, and twice as great at Philadel- 
phia and Montreal. 

Now if we take the decline we shall find that while 
there was from 1880 to 1883 


A total decrease of....... ceuenent 103 millions, or 30 per cent. 
> CO ere 446 = * 26 cs 
PRIMMOHNIM LOGE... esc ccccccscece 26.8 4 “ 54 . 
Baltimore Oe Cache saa bara ee “ ** 40 
OS ater as ‘so08 we wis : 
en eae sake Nee 0.6 5 -, 


Thus while the decrease at New York naturally was 
larger in amount than anywhere else, it was a smaller 
proportion of the whole than elsewhere, and the great 
losers were Philadelphia and Baltimore. These to- 
gether from 1876 to 1880 had an increase of 38.4 mil- 
lions in their receipts; from 1880 to 1883 they had a 
decrease of 51 millions, and so actually received 124 
millions (174 per cent.) less in 1883 than in 1876. 

We should remember, however, that 1876, the year 
of the railroad war, was the most favorable of all 
years for these ports. Comparing 1876 with 1883 we 
tind in the receipts: 


A total increase of 


35 millions, or 17 per cent 
New \ork gained ...... 30.6 om “* 32 sd 


a es ele 16.7 . ae rif 
Baltimore Rad tec ueksienecteeee L2 ge ci = 
Montreal AG Goss caesar soe Camis 0.2 ° nen 
Philadelphia lost.... ..... ......+++.13.7 a “* 38 


Thus the gain was substantially all made at New 
York and Boston, and the rate of gain was very much 
greater at Boston than elsewhere, while Philadelphia 
lost very largely. 

Again, we must bear in mind that 1876 was ex- 
ceptionally favorable to Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
It ap- 
pears, however, that last year the receipts at New 
York were less than in any of the four years from 1878 
to 1881, while those of Boston were greater than in 
any other year except 1880, and very nearly as great 
as then. Indeed, the one striking fact shown by these 
tables is that receipts have continued extraordinarily 
large at Boston, through the three years when the 
total receipts have decreased largely. While the total 
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decrease was 1.8 millions; from 1881 to 1882 it lost 6.7 
millions, when the total loss was 59} millions ; and of 
the gain of 30} millions from 1882 to 1888it secured 7.9 
millions. But we shall best be able to trace the rel- 
ative importance of these ports as receivers of grain 
and flour in successive years by studying the percent- 
ages of the total receipts which arrived at each place 
in the several years, as presented in the following 
table for the last 18 years : 









All but 
Balti- Phila- New Bos- New 

Year. more. delphia. York. ton. York. 
MD ise wide 8.6 7.7 61.2 116 38.8 
1867... ee! 8.8 55 3 25.5 44.7 
1868.. ..11.6 11.7 57.9 11.0 42.1 
eer 11.7 12.3 55.0 10.0 45.0 
1870... .11.9 12.3 55.7 10.4 44.3 
1871.. 10.2 12.9 57.0 9.6 43.0 
1872 12.2 14.2 53 4 10.0 46.6 
ee 1.2 14.3 52.8 10.3 47.2 
1874 .. 12.9 128 55.8 9.3 44.2 
1875.. 12.2 15.7 52.3 10.2 47.7 
ae 16.8 17.4 459 10.9 54.1 
See eee 47.2 12.4 50.2 11.5 49.8 
as ob teuae 16.0 15.5 52.1 9.3 47.9 
1879. -20.1 14.5 49.0 9.9 =1.0 
1880 17.5 14.2 49.3 11.5 50.7 
1881 .15.9 10.7 51.7 14.0 7.7 48.3 
1882. .13.6 9.6 54.2 148 7.8 45.8 
1883 .14.9 9.2 51.9 16.2 78 481 


Not till 1875, we see, was there any very notable 
change in the percentages. Then)Philadelphia made a 
large gain, and Baltimore the next year. New York 
had always received more than half of the grain down 
to 1876. In 1874 it received 55.8 and the four other 
ports 44.2 per cent. of the whole ; in 1876 they received 
54.1 and it but 45.9 per cent, ; and nearly the whole of 
the gain was at Baltimore and Philadelphia. That, 
however, was high-water mark for Philadelphia, 
With the total receipts the next year 3.4 millions less, 
its receipts were 10.9 millions less. But it made large 
gains after 1877, when the total receipts increased 
enormously, though not enough to make its percent- 
age as large as in 1876. Baltimore has held on much 
better. Its maximum percentage (20.1 per cent.) was 
in 1879, and then, too, the amount of its receipts was 
largest ; but in each of the last three years it has 
received a smaller.percentage than in any of the five 
years from 1876 to 1880 ; and there has been a steady 
decrease in the percentage at Philadelphia ever since 
1878, and last year it was smaller than in any previous 
year since 1867. 

Boston, we see, barely maintainedjits percentage be- 
fore 1880. For 14 years,it had averaged 10.45 per cent , 
when largestfitsshare was but 12.5 and whens mallest 
but 9.3 per cent., and for the five years ending with 
1879 it averaged 10.3 per cent. Its gain since has been 
marked, and for two years past it has received more 
than Baltimore, which in 1879 received twice as much 
as Boston. 

Montreal did not increase its receipts noticeably when 
the total increased so rapidly after 1877, and conse- 
quently its proportion of the whole grew smaller. 
There has been no notable change in it while the total 
receipts have been decreasing. 

New York and Boston receive chiefly by routes 
which deliver very little at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, and a comparison of the two pairs will be 


significant. Their percentages have been since 1874: 

Balt. and N. Y.and | Balt. and N. Y. and 
Year. Phil. Boston. | Year. Phil. Boston. 
1874.... ...25.7 65.1 | 1879 .......34.4 58.9 
Ti eee 8 62.511880.... ... 31.7 60.8 
1876.... ....842 56.8 | 1881........26.6 65.7 
1877°°** ....29.6 61.5] 1882........ 23.2 69.0 
1878..... ..31.5 61.4 | 1883........ 24.1 68.1 


Relatively, thus, New York and Boston, have gained 
largely of late years, and the two ports further south, 
which received more than 34 per cent. of the whole in 
1876 and 1879, received but 24 per cent. last year. 
Notwithstanding a decrease in the percentage arriv- 
ing at Montreal, they have been comparatively much 
less important than formerly as receivers of grain, and 
their share tends to grow smaller and not larger. 

Two causes for this may be mentioned. First, the 
part of the country where the production of grain is 
increasing most is considerably north of the latitude 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and finds its market 
most naturally through lake ports, which do and al- 
ways have shipped chiefly to New York and Boston, 
even when they ship by rail. It has been when the 
production of grain has been very large south of the 
lakes, in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, that Baltimore and 
Philadelphia have had very large receipts. Second, 
these places, especially Baltimore, do not receive large 
quantities for domestic consumption ; and they can 
have very large receipts only when the country is mak- 
ing very large exports. Now the exports from these 
five Eastern ports for eight successive years in millions 
of bushels have been. for eight successive years : 

1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
125.5 125.0 212.5 249.5 2673 1846 1241 142.9 

We need not say that when exports fall off 140 mil- 
lions, as from 1880 to 1882, a city which, like Baltimore, 
usually exports all but 10 millions or so of its receipts, 
cannot well have large receipts. If its proportion of 
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the whole receipts had been as large in 1882 as in 1879 
it would have had 35 millions instead of 21 millions to 
export, and this would have been nearby 29 per cent. of 
our total exports, whereas Baltimore’s largest percent- 
age of the total exports (in 1879) was but 22}. 

But a consideration of the grain exports of these 
Eastern ports will lead us too far, and so must be posi- 
poned, 


ENGLISH PRACTICE IN PURCHASE AND ECON- 
OMY OF FUEL. 


There has lately been some discussion as to the best 
method or organization to secure a due economy of 
fuel in the locomotive department of a railroad. Some 
fears have been expressed as toa possible conflict of 
authority among different officers of a company in en- 
deavoring at once to buy coal cheaply and use it to 
the greatest advantage. Such a conflict is inevitable. 
where, as a correspondent remarks, it is uncertain 
whether the transportation department or the locomo- 
tive department has the power to suspend or dismiss 
locomotive runners. Authority on such a line is evi- 
dently so loosely defined that considerable friction 
must continually exist between the various officers. 
and it must be difticult to carry out any scheme re- 
quiring the co-operation of different departments, es- 
pecially anything of a novel character, involving many 
little details. But it is hardly possible that such a 
state of things exists on well-managed lines, and it is 
only on such lines that any system of fuel economy, a 
somewhat important point in management, 
is likely to be inaugurated. 

It may interest many of cur teaders to learn how 
this problem is accomplished in a country where great 
attention is paid to economy of fuel, and where 
excellent results are obtained with little or no conflict 
of authority or clashing of different departments. We 
refer of course to Great Britain, though very similar 
systems are used in India and most ot the English 
colonies, where fuel is generally much more expensive 
than inthe old country. Little difficulty is there found 
asto the distribution of work between those supervis- 
ing the purchase, the use, and the economy of coal on a 
railroad. Probably more water is evaporated per pound 
of coal burnt on British locomotives than in those of 
any other country, and this is more attributable to the 
careful way in which the coalis handled than to any 
special feature in the construction of the engines them- 
selves. Owing to the great attention paid in this country 
to the proper distribution of the steam by the valve 
gear, probably the quantity of water or steam used in 
performing a given amount of work canuot be largely 
decreased. Any further economy must be looked 
for in a reduction of the quantity of coal used to gen- 
erate the steam, rather than in any saving to be effect- 
ed in the use of the steam when once made. 

The purchase of all stores for the use of an English 
railroad is placed in the hands of an official answering 
to the purchasing agent here. His powers, however, 
as regards the purchase of all important items, such 
as coal, iron, oils, steel, files, rails, ties, signal fittings, 
etc., are really exercised by a committee of the board 
of directors, selected for that purpose, and styled the 
‘Stores Committee.” Thestores being purchased and 
delivered to the railroad company, are received and 
stored by the Purchasing Agent, who is therefore 
termed the ‘‘ Storekeeper.” He issues the stores to the 
locomotive and other departments upon the signed re- 
quision of any duly authorized foreman. Contracts, 
which generally run for one year, are entered into f or 
the supply of the most important items consumed, but 
coal cortracts are often made fora term of years, the 
price fluctuating less than that of other commodities, 

The locomotive coal contract is generally let in the fol- 
lowing way, separate contracts being made for foundry 
coke, smith’s coal, and house coal for use in offices and 
waiting-rooms: The Locomotive Superintendent and 
Storekeeper jointly draw up a specification stating the 
quality and quantity required, method of delivery, 
terms of payment, right to withhold full payment for 
inferior quality, Locomotive Superintendent's decision 
to be final and binding as to quality, deposit required as 
a guarantee of fulfillment of contract, and percentage 
of amount due on each account retained until following 
delivery is satisfactorily completed. This specification 
and a form of tender is sent to various collieries 
believed to produce coal suitable for locomotive pur- 
poses. Those willing to tender submit prices, and send 
10-ton samples of their coal. These samples are tested 
on a locomotive in good condition with an intelli- 
gent engineman, and, as an _ extra precaution, 
an old runner, promoted for his ability and experience 
to be a locomotive inspector, with authority over all 
runners, and especially supervising their consumption 
of coal, as well as the cleanliness and good condition 
of engines, general discipline and obedience to orders, 
as to leaving the engine to visit a public-house and 
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Enginemen in England are brought 
up primarily as good firemen, and are not allowed, 
much less expected, to make the smallest repair to 
their engines, their whole energies being concentrated 
on minding signals and getting the utmost out of every 
ounce of coal. The samples, therefore, are practically 
tested by two experienced men who have devoted 
much thought and time tothe behavior of various 
varieties of coal in a locomotive fire-box, and the 
conclusions they arrive at are checked by the nieasure- 
ment of the quantity of coal consumed in rinning a 
given mileage with similar trains day after day. The 
results are then figured out thus: 


N. R. G. R. R. 
Results of Coal Tests, Jan., 1884. 

Engine No. 406, running fast freight between Oxford 
and Dudiey. Four-coupled, outside cylinder, bogie 
engine. Cylinders, 18 x 26; driving wheels, 6 ft. 1 
in, diameter. 
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Engineman, Ed. Drake. 
Fireman, B. Bryce. 











J. GOLDING, 
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The highest priced coal is thus actually the cheapest, 
while the lowest priced coal is the dearest, giving the 
worst results. The inspector reports the relative 
amounts of ash, clinker, smoke-box ashes. etc., for 
some otherwise gocd coals cannot stand the strong 
draft caused by the blast, and the fire is consequently 
cut up and wears into holes, while the light particles 
of coal fill the smoke-box or fly out at the chimney 
top as sparks. Other kinds of coai clinker badly, 
either choking up the furnace bars or forming a hard 
mass right over the top of the fire. .AJl these points 
being taken into consideration, the Locomotive Super- 
intendent, under whom the trials are conducted, in- 


forms the Stores Committee that he considers the coal | ~ 


D most suitable for his purpose, the coal B, though 
good, being too light for heavy work and apt to make 
sparks, entailing heavy damage in dry weather. A 
contract is accordingly entered into, which generally 
binds the D colliery company to delivernot less than 
—— tons or more than —— tons every fortnight at a 
mutually convenient point on the railroad company’s 
line. 
specially devoted to locomotive coal, these cars being 
under the exclusive control of the Locomotive Depart- 
ment, which directs their movements and unloading, 
all other cars on the line (while in yood condition) 
being under the control of the Traftic Department. 
Occasionally, however, the coal is loaded into the 
colliery company’s cars, and the railroad under- 
takes to return these to the junction of its line 
nearest the colliery, and pay a certain small sum for 
the use of the cars, and a further amount for any un- 
usual detention as demurrage. On the arrival of the 
coal at the point on the railroad previously referred 
to the cars are weighed, the tare deducted, and a 
representative of the storekeeper certifies periodically 
the amount of coal received. This is often done, how- 
ever. at the mine by an inspector on behalf of the rail- 
road company. fe also endeavors to keep the quality 
of the coal up to the mark, and has power to reject 
the product of inferior seams. The proper quantity 
and quality of coal being thus delivered to the rail- 
road company, the next question is its distribution 
to the various places where locomotives are stationed. 
This may be conveniently arranged by having the coal 
delivered at the headquarters of a locomotive district, 
and intrusting the distribution of the coal and the 
return of the empty cars to the locomotive foreman 
in charge of that district. Any station running short 
of coal telegraphs him for a further supply, while he 
endeavors to satisfy all claimants, and, keeping record 
of the cars forwarded to each destination, knows where 
the empty cars are to be found, and when they shouid be 
returned to him. By this plan the coal is received and 
weighed by the Purchasing Agents’ Department, and 
immediately turned over to the Locomotive Depart- 
ment, represented by the district locomotive foreman 
or master mechanic before referred to. A slightly dif- 
ferent plan is, however, followed in some cases, the 
cars remaining under the control of the Store Depart- 
ment which issues the coal direct to each locomotive 
runner in any quantity he asks for, taking his signa- 
ture on a blank, which is filled in with the date, the 
weight of the coal, and the number of the engine, and 


Most railroad companies have their own cars | ° 





the number of the coal car. These vouchers are 
transmitted -periodically to the head office of 
the issuing department, (either locomotive or 
atores, as the case may be), and the consumption of 
each engine is ascertained from them by the loco- 
motive accountant. who compares them with the 
daily sheet filled in by each runner. This sheet states, 
for instance, that Jeremiah Snooks, engineman, and 
Montgomery Fit#herbert;, fireman, left Patagonia with 
a freight train at 5:45 a. m. on the February 30th and 
arrived at Kamskatch at 11:40 a. m. the same day, 
performing 1 bh. 10m switching at Yucatan, and tak- 
ing 4 tons of coal on board before starting on the jour- 
ney. A clerk in the locomotive accountant's office 
adds the correct mileage, and ascertains the number of 
cars on the train from a copy of the conductor's 
report, which is furnished by the Traffic Department. 
A daily statement is thus made of the mileage and coal 
consumption of each engine. These are added to- 
gether at the end of each month, and give the total 
engine mileage and total coal consumption of each 
month. From these figures is ascertiined the con- 
sumption of coal per mile foreach engine. The month- 
ly consumption sheet of the whole line is then loid 
before the locomotive superintendent, and the figures 
of the previous month, or corresponding month of last 
year are written in red alongside the figures for the 
month under consideration. It is then easy to detect 
any unduly high consumption by running the eye 
down the line of figures. Tke table is somewhat in 
the following form, and embrac: s every engine on the 
line, though to avoid a mss of figures passenger 
engines alone are given below. 
N. R. G. R.R. 
Monthly Coal Consumption Sheet. 
TuorNpDON District, JANUARY, 1884. 
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If any runner has used an unusual quantity of coa 
he is called on for an explanation. Possibly he may 
say that his tubes are leaking, or the check valve is 
blowing through, and that though he has reported it 
the round-house people haven’t put it right yet. So. 
this consumption sheet serves as a check on the proper 
repair of the engines. The consumption of oil and 
tallow is also recorded on the same sheet in a similar 
manner, and copies are posted up in a conspicuous 
position in the various round-houses, so that each run- 
ner can see what show he makes in comparison with 
his mates. 

An authentic anecdote will indicate the value of 
thissystem. A gentleman, who we will call Mr. A., 
was once suddenly called upon to take the place of a 
superintendent of motive power who had been in ail- 
ing healthefor some time, and had permitted the ac- 
countant (who was busy with a new system of ac- 
counts) to let the coal-consumption sheets get in 
arrear. Pretty soon a smart-looking young fellow 
walked into Mr. A.’s office, said he had been running 
the midday main line train for the last nine months, 
and got lower pay than men on branches: could 
he have a rise? Mr. A. was non-committal, of 
course, but took his name down. Next day in 
came the man running the same train day 
and day about with the first. He was getting 
even lower pay. So Mr. A. made inquiries. Both 
meu had been firemen with a good character, and 
neither had any record against him in the fine bcok, 
and both ran precisely similar engines; but one man 
had burnt just 50 per cent. more coal per mile than the 
other, and was consequently wasting $312 per month. 

As no sheets had been posted in the round-house for 
some months he was quite unaware of this, but 
promised to do better, and next month he was nearly 
as low as the other man. Both men got a rise out of 
the saving on the coal bill, the railroad gaining 
largely by the transaction, while probably the fire-box, 
tubes, and grate-bars of the engine would last all the 
longer for the diminished amount of coal burnt. Mr. A. 
had the satisfaction of knowing what stuff his men 
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were made of, and could make a better show at the end 
of the year as regards his coal bill. So every one was 
made happy all round. 

From this description of the system it will be seen 
that it is difficult to see where any clashing of au- 
thority can come in, and it appears that every one 
concerned on the railroad has an interest in economiz- 
ing coal as faras possible. Three points require care- 
ful attention ; the quality of the coal, the regularity 
of the supply, and loss and inaccuracies of weight. 
All the rest is easy. These difficulties are met, first, 
by having an inspector at the pit’s mouth who endea- 
vors te prevent any mistake being made, and the 
wrong seam shipped under the belief that anything 
will do for a railroad; and, secondly, by carefully in- 
quiring into complaints as to the quality of the coal. 
Where the coal is not kept in pockets, but is transferred 
almost direct from the coal-car to the tender, it is easy 
to trace back to the colliery the particular car convey- 
ing the inferior coal. 

Miners’ strikes, breakdowns and bad weather. often 
stop the supply from the mines, and therefore it is 
customary to store a fortnight’s or month’s consump- 
tion at the chief locomotive depot, and a smaller 
quantity at less important stations. This store is 
drawn upon from time to time and replepvished, so 
that none of it shall be too weatherworn to be useful. 
This leads to the third difficulty, getting the weights 
to balance correctly at the end of the year. As each 
car is weighed on leaving the colliery the gross weight 
of coal is known, and ought to equal the total con- 
sumption of the locomotives plus any increase in the 
stock of coal on hand. But generally it is a 
little difficult to get things exactly that way. 
A car-load of coal on leaving the colliery weighs 
say 20,000 Ibs, exactly, a little is annexed en 
route by yardmen, etc., who feel cold, and 
a little drops off, and it arrives at the junction point 
where the railroad company takes delivery weighing 
19,870 lbs. ; it is then sent to a country station, and 
arrives, further reduced to 19,750 Ibs. It is not 
weighed, however, but a man unloads it into baskets, 
which nominally hold 200 lbs. each. He empties the 
car in filling 94 baskets, which he supplies to engines, 
the runners giving him receipts for 18,800 lbs. These 
are transmitted to the head office, and show a loss of 
1,200 lbs. <A little investigation, however, shows that 
200 lbs. loss must be allowed for dust, etc., in unload- 
ing, and that each basket on the average, carefully 
weighed, contains 208 lbs. of this particular kind of 
coal. With a little care, allowances can be made to 
cover the average loss, and some of these sources of 
error can be made to balance one another. The baskets 
are weighed occasionally, and if found wrong after re- 
peated careful weighings, a false bottom may be put in 
to diminish the contents to an even number of pounds. 
Measuring the heap of coalin stock is an uncertain 
process. The number of cubic feet to the ton differs 
in different kinds of coal, and it is difficult to measure 
a squared heap if of uneven height. But a compari- 
son with the results obtained in former years will as- 
sist in finding the proper number of cubic feet to 
allow to the ton, 

Briefly, the Locomotive Superintendent is the sole 
judge as to quality and economy in use, and the store- 
keeper as to gross quantity, while the distribution of 
the coal and return of the empty cars is either 
in the hands of the Locomotive or Stores De- 
partment, accordingly to the usage of that particu- 
lar railroad. It is thus difficult to see how any 
conflict of authority can arise. The clerical staff 
required is not great, especially if it is onl® desired to 
ascertain the consumption per train-mile, and not per 
car-mile. The consumption per ton-mile has been 
ascertained in special instances, and then generally 
with passenger trains, whereas the greatest consump- 
tion takes place on local freight, switching at every 
way station. Unfortunately, the ton-mile is not a 
unit in English railway accounts, but by classifying 
the trains and separating the districts according to 
their gradients, etc., very useful results may be 
obtained, and much practical economy effected ata 
very small cost. 








The Northwestern markets received more grain last 
January than in the corresponding month of any pre- 
vious year, though the increase over last year was but 
small. The distribution of the receipts among the 
several markets shows some deviation from what has 
been usual, Chicago receiving an unusually large pro- 
portion of the whole, and St. Louis a much smaller 
one than in some other years. The increase in the 
total Northwestern receipts over last year was 1,100- 
009 bushels, but the increase at Chicago was 2,158,247 
bushels (21 per cent.); there was also an increase 
(268,288 bushels and 14.4 per cent.) at Peoria; but 
everywhere else there was a decrease, which at St. 





Louis amounted to 810,350 bushels (21 per cent.) The; 


percentage of the total received at each market for 
the last five years in January has been : 


1880. 1881 1882. 1883. 1884. 

OS SRE ere 42.9 41.7 45.1 46.2 53.7 
Milwaukee....... .... 10.9 12.6 1l. 8.1 7.7 
Sa. 6.4 8.2 5.4 9.7 8.7 
Es hace chakceme But 4.6 2.1 4.3 3.7 
Cleveland... ....... 1.8 2.9 1.4 2.6 1.7 
ee See 14.8 18.1 18.6 14.0 
REE is ance Betheas 9.2 15,2 15.4 9.1 9.9 
SR a a ee ae 0.6 1.4 0.6 
NR ss oes xd tess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In winter Chicago usually does not receive so large 
a proportion of the grain as when navigation is open. 
Thus in 1883 it received but 44.7 per cent. of the total ; 
but in June and July more than 60 per cent., while for 
the whole year it had 51.8. If we put these markets 
into three groups we find their percentages of thre total 
receipts in January to have been : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Upper lake ports ....... 53.8 543 57.6 : 62.0 
St. Louis and Peoria ......... 34.6 30.0 23.5 23.9 
Lake Erie ports..... .. ...... 11.6 15.7 8.9 14.1 





Only the upper lake ports Dave made a decided 
gain, and nearly all that has been made by Chicago. 
Were flour included the gain at Chicago and Mil- 
waukee would be still more decided, because there 
are no large flour receipts anywhere else (Chicago and 
Milwaukee together received nearly &0 per cent. of the 
whole in the last week reported and St. Louis 17.4 per 
cent.) 








There has just been concluded in France a contract 
relative to the future relation of the railroads to the 
government, which closes a long agitation and appa- 
rently settles the railroad policy of the nation for 
many years to come. The late Minister Freycinet, 
when France was most prosperous, some years ago, 
proposed an enormous increase ot the raiiroad sysiem 
of the nation, to be executed by the government 
directly, though the working the roads after comple- 
tion was left to be decided later. At the 
same time thestate acquired a number of new roacs 
in different parts of the country which were in finan 
cial difficulties, and formed a new state system, 
worked by the state, between the system of two of 
the six great companies, the Western and the Orleans, 
while the state roads bought in other parts of the 
country were for che most part leased to the great sys- 
tems with which they connected. It was understood 
that the state system would serve as a nursery for a 
state railroad administration, and so reduce the dif- 
ficulties should it be determined to purchase the rail- 
yoads of the six great companies, or any of them, a 
course which was then urged with great warmth by a 
considerable and influential party of public men, and 
was apparently favored by the late Gambetta, then in 
the fullness of his power; though we do not know 
that he was absolutely committed to the policy. 

Minister Freycinet’s programme required the expen- 
diture of billions of francs,but it was expected that the 
proposed new system would not be completed for 
some 15 years; it was not supposed that it would earn 
all the interest on the bonds issued to pay for it, but 
was proposed as likely to greatly increase the total 
national wealth. 

As times became less prosperous in Franze and there 
was more prospect of a deficit than a surplus in the 
national income, the financiers of the government de- 
clared it impossible to carry out the programme for 
railroad extension as oriyina!ly designed, and still 
more recoiled from any attempt to purchase the rail- 
roads of the six great companies. The government 
credit was no longer so gcod as it had been, and great 
issues of bonds to huy railroads which might have been 
perfectly practicable at one time, when there seemed 
to be an unlimited demand for French securities, 
could perhaps hardly have been sold at anything 
like a reasonable price when the French themselves, 
who are the only large buyers of French securities, 
had very little capital to invest, though of course if 
the holders of the securities of the railroad companies 
had all been willing to accept the government secur- 
ities for them, no new capital would have been re- 
quired for the purchase of the old roads, 

The result has been apparently an almost total ces- 
sation of the movement for state purchase; and for a 
year or more past the administration has been negotiat- 
ing with the six great companies, not to purchase 
their railroads, but to engage them to complete the 
‘“‘third system” which it had proposed to construct 
itself ; and in the contracts which it has made, and 
which now have been approved by the French cham- 
bers and made the law of the land, the government 
agrees not to exercise its right of purchase of the rail- 
roads of the old companies for a long period (50 years, 
we believe). 

By these contracts the projected lines of the third 
system, many of which have been begun by the state, 
will be built and worked by the companies, each 





undertaking those which are situated within its terri- 
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tory. The government will indicate which of these 
lines shall be built first, the companies agreeing to 
complete a certain number of kilometres yearly, but the 
whole new system is to be completed within 10 years, 
The capital is to be provided by the companies, on 
which the government will guarantee interest, much as 
in the case of the old roads, with a provision that when 
the dividends of the companies(from their entire prop- 
erty) exceeds a prescribed maximum, two-thirds of 
the profits in excess of that dividend shall go to the 
state, which, as in the case of the other French rail- 
roads, builds the substructure and owns the fee of the 
property, the company having a ‘“‘concession” for 100 
years, at the close of which time (from the date of the 
concession, which is generally 1856), the railroads, but 
not the rolling stock or other movable property, will 
become the absolute property of the state. 

The state, however, preserves the seventh state 
system, between the Orleans and the Western, com- 
pleting it and making it more symmetrical by acquir- 
ing from the Orleans some of its lines, and trans- 
ferring some of the old state system to it. The state, 
however, does not secure an independent outlet to 
Paris for this system, but stipulates for the joint use 
of a Paris line of the Western Company, which will 
serve as an outlet. 

Detailed contracts with each of the six great com- 
panies prescribe many details. The above is only a 
general outline of the general scheme, which’ per- 
petuates and completes the old régime of six great 
companies, each controlling a definite portion of 
French territory—a regulated monopoly being the 
ideal aimed at. _ 


The people of Manitoba are much interested in a 
project to construct a railroad from Winnipeg, or some 
other point on the Canadian Pacific, northward to 
Hudson’s Bay, and establish a line of steamers between 
the bay terminus and England. It will probably sur- 
prise many to learn that the mouth of Nelson’s River 
on the southwest shore of Hudson’s Bay, and some 
700 miles north by east from Winnipeg is only about 
as faras New York from Liverpool; but it is true; 


though Winnipeg is by rail about 1,809 miles 
from New York. The feasibility and economy 
of the proposed route depend on other con- 


siderations than distance. The first of these is the 
time during which navigation through Hudson's 
Straits will be possible, and the economy of the naviga. 
tion, in which the length of the season, the dangers 
encountered, etc., will be factors. Concerning this 
little is known, as there has been little occasion for 
vessels to navigate the bay, but apparently the 
most sanguine claim is that the vessel can 
pass the straits as early as the beginning of 
July and as late as the end of October. The early clos- 
ing of the route, it seems to us, is likely to be fatal to 
the whole scheme. Substantially the whole support 
of the line must be from wheat carried from Manitoba 
and the Northwest territory. This is not usually har- 
vested until near the end of September in that latitude, 
and with but a single month in which to thresh and 


market the grain comparatively little could 
be forwarded the year it was harvested, 
making, it necessary to hold the balance 


until the time when the crop of the next year begins 
to go forward from the Ohio Valley, Kansas and 
California, while the railroad to the bay would have 
substantially no support duriag the eight months 
that the vessels could not run. The project is well 
worth investigation, however. If ocean carriage from 
the mouth of Nelson’s River can be made as cheap as 
from New York, Winnipeg would be practically as near 
as Cleveland or Cincinnati to Europe. 

An erroneous idea of the costliness of iransporta- 
tion from Winnipeg is obtained, however, by consid- 
ering only the rail distance of 1,800 miles that sepa- 
rates it from New York. It is only 435 miles from 
Winnipeg to Lake Superior at Port Arthur, which is 
quite as near to Buffalo, New York, or Montreal as 
Chicago or Milwaukee, and there is good and cheap 
water transportation thence to the seaboard, 
which will be made better by the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence. This puts it on an equality 
substantially, with Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas 
City, if the Canadian Pacific will carry as cheaply 
over the 435 miles from Winnipeg to Port Arthur as 
the American railroads charge for the 410 miles from 
Minneapolis, or the 490 from Omaha by Kansas City 
to Chicago, and if the lake transportation from Port 
Arthur is no more costly to Lake Erie ports than from 
Chicago, the distance being about the same. With 
heavy traffic at Port Arthur probably there would not 
be much difference, 

_ The distance from Winnipeg to Hudson’s Bay down 
the east side of Lake Winnipeg would be but about 
630 miles; but the country on this route is almost 
;entirely worthless and very difficult for railroad con- 
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struction. A line west of the lake would be longer from } the Pennsylvania Railroad Company into a loss, 


Winnipeg, but probably rather shorter from the 
larger part of the wheat-growing country, would not 
be so difficult to build, and would have some timber 
on the line and be near and accessible from some agri- 
cultural country to the west of the southern part of it, 
and cross the Saskatchewan, where steamboats could 
reach it for a long distance from the West. 








The earnings and expenses of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company in the month of January for the 
last two years, on all lines east of Pittsburgh and 
Erie, are reported as follows : 





1884. 1883. Decrease.  P.c. 

Gross earnings......$3, poe 330 $3,929,357 $355,124 9.0 
Expenses....... . 2,408,097 2,458,229 50,202 2.0 
Net earnings........$1,161,136 $1,471,058 $309,922 21.0 


The decrease in gross earningsis a little greater than 
in December, but then the decrease in working ex- 
penses was as great as that in receipts, so that the net 
earnings were substantially the same as in the previ- 
ous year, while in January the decrease in net earn- 
ings is no less than 21 per cent., and the amount of 
net earnings is smaller than in any other month since 
February, 1882, when they were exceptionally small. 

For 12 successive years the gross and net earnings 
and working expenses of these lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie have been: 


January Earnings and Expenses, Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
Twelve Years. 
Gross Net 

Year. earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
wt ae ss ee see $2,754,284 $2,194,652 $559,632 
WO se sos aides ceadoetes 2,856,165 1,736,489 1,119,676 
Dy ve, us “Goeeevecaen 2290; 339 1,630,767 659,572 
SSR eer 2 447, 685 1.681,760 705,925 
RN toy? Oia sows sods eae 2,383,006 1,656,044 727,522 
Siaslaiiies wisp? scted oe 1,518,098 878,199 
1,523,893 1,019,531 

1.717,253 1,366,298 

1,982,354 1,206,+ 61 

2,299,055 1,074,266 

2,458,299 1,471,058 

2,408,097 1,161,136 





Thus the gross niall in emia this year, though 
9 per cent. less than last year, were 6 per cent. more 
than in 1882, when they were larger than ever before 
in January ; but the net earnings are not only 21 per 
cent. less than last year, but are 4 per cent. less than 
in 1881, and 15 per cent. less than in 1880, though 8 
per cent. more than in 1882, when they were materially 
reduced, in spite of an exceptionally heavy traffic, by 
the very low rates of the railroad war. The working 
expenses have increased $691,000 (40 per cent.) since 
1880, while the gross earnings increased $491,000 (16 
per cent.) 

The smaller profits made now are the natural result 
of the general condition of business on this railroad 
system and in the country at large, and the only re- 
markable thing is that this company’s profits con- 
tinued to increase so long after other business had be- 
come less profitable and active. 

The result of the working of the lines controlled by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company west of Pittsburgh 
and Erie in this month of January has shown the fol- 
lowing surplus over all liabilities for the month, or 
deficiency in meeting them, for six successive years : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Surplus. Surplus. Surplus. Surplus. Surplus. Deficit. 
$161,627 $305,304 $381,207 $42,748 $221,800 $106,566 


Thus there has been a surplus of profit accruing to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company from this western 
system in every January but theJast, when the decrease 
from the previous year amounted to $328,366, which 
is about equal, probably, to a decrease of 12 per cent. 
in the net earnings of the system (which are not re- 
ported monthly). Adding the surplus of this system 
to the net earnings of the Eastern system, we have the 
following as the profits of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company from the two systems for the last six years : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1883. 1884. 
$1,181,158 $1,671,602 $1,588,068 $1, ti old $1,692,858 $1,054,570 

Thus, these profits were smaller this year than in 
any other of the six, and $638,288 (38 per cent.) less 
than last year—a very serious reduction, equivalent 
to 69 cents per $100 of stock for this one month, or at 
the rate of more than 8 per cent. per year. 

The February earnings of this company’s Western 
system will be somewhat affected by the Ohio River 
floods, but the system is so large that the loss on that 
account is not Jikely to be a very large percentage. 
Last year, when there was a similar flood, and perhaps 
greater loss by it, the profit in February on this system 
was about $340,000 less than in January. 

We have often called attention to the peculiar 
sensitiveness of the profits of this company to changes 
in the condition of business. The zondition of the 
iron and coal industry has a very great effect on its 
profits, and its liability for rentals and guarantees of 
interest for thousands of miles of road which it does 
not own causes a comparatively small fluctuation in 
net earnings of these roads to change a profit to 





while its ownership of over $100,000,000 of 
the shares and bonds of other companies causes its in- 
come to fluctuate with their dividends and interest 
pay ments—these latter, of course, not appearing in the 
monthly reports of earnings. The result is that in very 
prosperous times the company’s net income in excess 
of fixed charges is enormous, while when business is 
bad it suffers an exceptionally great decrease. It is 
this, doubtless, which makes the management of the 
company resist the demand, sometimes heard in Eng- 
land, to divide the whole of the surplus net income. 
To do so would greatly injure its strength and credit, 
and might at times seriously endanger its position. 








The first visible fruit of the New York Railroad 
Commissioners’ requirement of quarterly statement of 
the earnings, expenses, etc., of New York railroads, is 
the report of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company that in the last three months of 
1883 its gross earnings were $7,914,128, its working 
expenses $4,681,799 (59.15 per cent.), and its net earn- 
ings $3,232,329. How little information this conveys 
by itself will probably strike every one who takes any 
interest in such matters. This being the first 
of the quarterly statements, and the com- 
pany having made reports only for the 
fiscal year heretofore (except in 1879-80), it is not easy 
to say whether these are large or small earnings. We 
may say, to be sure, that last year (ending with Sep- 
tember), when the profit was $8.19 per share, one 
quarter of the gross earnings was $8,442,680, one 
quarter of the expenses $5,187,648, and one quarter of 
the net earnings $3,255,032—the latter nearly the same 
as the net earnings for the quarter now reported. 
But quarters of the year are notall alike, by any means. 
The gross earnings of this company in the last three 
months of 1878 and 1879, and their percentage of the 
earnings of the fiscal years, given below, may be com- 
pared with the figures for the corresponding three 
months now reported, . epee : 

1879. 1883. 
Gross earnings buts Sie autbiatn te $75 5, 789 $8,608. 638 $7,914,128 
P. c. of year’s earnings. . 76 

In 1882 it was unofficially , SOM that the earnings 
were exceptionally great in the last three months of 
the year, and about $8,000,000 greater than in the 
corresponding period of 188l!—one of the most un- 
favorable seasons in the history of thecompany. If the 
earnings of this first quarter of the fiscal year form 
the same proportion of the earnings of the whole year 
in 1883-84 as in 1879-80, then the gross earnings will 
be $30,722,600 during the fiscal year, or $3,000,000 less 
than last year: should the percentage be the same as 
In 1878, then this yeat’s earnings will be but $29,678,. 
000. The percentage of expenses reported for the last 
quarter is smaller than it has been in any of the last 
three fiscal years, but larger than in any of the five 
years from 1876 to 1880. 

The months in question are months of more than 
average earnings on most roads, but they were not 
generally good months last year. The net earnings 
reported, however, have asurplus over fixed charges | x 
amounting to about $2.07 for the quarter, which is a 
better return than was to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, 








The Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company reports 
its earnings for the last two years as follows : 











1883. 1882. Increase. P. c. 
Average mileage worked.. 1,559 1,100 420 38.0 
Gross earnings... ........ $7,361.545 $6,404,980 $956,565 15.0 
Expenses.........+...s.000 4,743,111 ~3,821,124 921/987 241 
Net earningg ............4 2,618,434 $2,583,856 $34,578 13 
Other income .. .......... 114,531 36,771 77.760 . 21.2 
Total ..........0...+.+++-$2,732,965 $2,620,627 $112,338 43 


Thus the very large increase in mileage has resulted 
in but a trifling iucrease in profits. The earnings per 
mile have fallen from $5,823 to $4,702 gross, and from 
$2,349 to $1,680 net—a decrease in the latter of no less 
than $669, or 281¢ per cent. 

If we go back to 1881 the contrast is still greater, as 
then, working an average of 786 miles, the gross earn- 
ings were nearly as great asin 1882 with 1,100 miles, 
and the net earnings greater. For four successive 
years the miles worked and the gross and net earnings 
and working expenses per mile have been : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, 





Miles worked.... ........ +. 474 7386 1,100 1,559 
Gross earnings.............- $7,337 $7,945 $5,823 $4, 722 
EXPenses ........cccc00 eoee 3,729 4,606 3,474 3,042 

Net earnings ...... -...+- $3,608 $3,339 $2,349 $1,680 


The net earnings per mile are not half as large as in 
1880; which was when the system was comparatively 
a small one and consisted of the lines which have the 
larger traffic. 

But we get a very inadequate idea of the course of 
business on this road if we confine our attention to 
these four years. Before 1879 its earnings had never 
approached these figures; in the last 5 months and 12' 





days of 1879 they were at the rate of $5,892 gross and 
$2,014 net; and before for six years they had been: 
1873. 1874, 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
_— earn $2 at $2, 319 at 308 $1, a7 $2,889 $3,360 
expenses. ....... 1.272 1,200 1.276 “L132 “1,420 ° 2,024 
Net earnings...$1,261 $1,119 $951 $743 $1,219 $1,536 
Thus the gross earnings per mile last year were 
about a third more than in 1878, 80 per cent. more 
than in 1877 and still more than in any earlier year ; 
while the net earnings per mile last year were nearly 
a tenth larger than in 1878, and a third larger than in 
any earlier year. It is true that the company did not 
always pay the interest on its bonds in these earlier 
years, and the fixed charges per mile’ are now some- 
what larzer than then, amounting to about $1,600, 
which is dangerously near last year’s net earnings. 














January Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in January, given in full on 
another page, contains notes of 49 collisions, in which 82 
persons were killed and 65 injured; 86 derailments, in 
which 21 persous were killed and 146 injured, and 12 other 
uccidents. in which 3 persons were killed and 29 injured—a 
totai of 147 accidents, in which 56 persons were killed and 
240 hurt. 

As compared with January, 1883, there was a decrease 
of 21 accidents, but: an increase of one in the number killed 
and of 41 in that of persons injured. 

These accidents are classed as to their nature and causes 
as follows : 

Couiisions: © 

Rear 





DERAILMENTS: 
EE sos pupiccddiees thepoeprhngvenbene Ghemenend pixie ae 
Broken frog............ janare. waenieis kia eenads te kee 1 
Broken switch-rod ....... dis sks vSkuscdbaa «0G dd coll 
cans ssaccapsntesesesccnneseies Sbhee welbp 
Spreading Of FAUS.........cccccscccsccese covcsececccscocees 
SEGUE occ ccs Svecese covets. 64 6bedsudeeeatess cabanns 














Rail eaaibnnsaliae INEIE, i555: 0 0snsn eves dbees phabaas 
Misplaced switch 


Unexplained. . 
OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
Broken connecting rod ..........2:. 6002 cece ence ceeeeeeeee 6 
Broken axle not causing derailment ................0.0005 2 
Broken wheel not causing derailment................. ... 1 
Cars burned whilerunning ..........cseeseeeesseecceee wees 3 - 
, eee epbésacsasedendese Seeanvencas senders 147 


Five collisions were caused by fog; three by the derail- 
ment of preceding trains; two by trains breaking in two; 
two by misplaced switches; one each by snow and by a mis. 
take in orders. 

Of the three broken bridges one was possibly caused by 
weakening of the abutments by high water. The others 
were cases of simple failure under the loads they were 
called upon to carry. 

Eight accidents, two collisions and six derailments were 
caused by misplaced switches. There was no accident ma- 
liciously caused during the month. 

Of the large number of unexplained derailments it is 
very probable that several were due to snow. 

A general classification of these accidents is as follows : 

Collisions. ses - pene Other. To. 


Defects of road . ......... . 
Defects of equipment.. ... 2 9 ts 
ligence in operating. . 38 6 a 44 
nt eee obstructions. . 9 11 3 23 
Maliciously caused.... .... a ce os * 
Unexplained.............+++ és 28 be 28 
DO os 3 onsis se nssescees 49 86 12 147 


Negligence in operating thus includes a larger proportion 
(30 per cent.) of the whole number of accidents than any 
other class of causes. 


A division according to classes of trains and accidents is 
as follows : 

Accidents; Collisions. seer ae = aes 
To passenger trains........ 8 5 
To a pass. and a freight.... 19 “a - 19 
To freight trains.......... 22 46 2 70 

DOOR... a ccccccce cosesccene 49 86 12 147 


This shows accidents to a total of 196 trains, of which 85, 
or 43,4 per cent., were passenger trains, and 111, or 56.6 per 
cent., were freight trains. It is certain that the real propor- 
tion of freight accidents is very much higher than this. 
Many slight freight dcraiiments escape notice, such accidents 
being reported only when they cause delay to passenger 
trains, while a mishap to a passenger train is almost always 
noticed. 

There were 96 accidents in daylight and 51 at night, an 
unusually large proportion of day accidents for a winter 
month: / 

The persons killed and injured were as follows: 

——Killed.———, or — 





En 
ployés. Others. Total. ployé és. Ones. Total. 
In collisions.......... 26 32 65 
In derailments. ...... is 7 21 “i 105 146 
In other accidents... .. 3 3 QL 29 
DOMMES 000% os00s000 20 36 56 82 158 240 


Of the killed 36 per cent. and of the injured 34 per cent: 
were employés, who thus furnished 34}¢ per cent. of the 
whole number of casualties. 

Of the 296 persons killed or hurt 97 received their in- 
juries in collisions, 167 in derailments and 32 in other acci- 
dents. Deaths were caused by 6 collisions, 14 derailments 
and one other accident; injuries by 17 collisions, 21 derail- 
ments and two other accidents, Inall 21 accidents caused 
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the death of one or more persons; and 40 caused injuries but 
not death, leaving 86, or 581¢ per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, in which there was no serious injury to persons. 

Two accidents caused over one-half the deaths, while four 
accidents caused one-third of all the injuries. There was an 
unusual number of accidents in which many persons were 
burt, and one in which a large number were killed, the col 
lision near Torouto. 

The year opened badly and the month was cold and 
stormy, with much interruption to traffic from snow, and 
more very severe weather than is usually experienced, even 
in January. The weather shows its results in the extraor- 
dinary number of 18 broken rails and five broken switch- 
rods, though, singularly enougb, but four broken wheels 
are recorded and but three broken axles, of which only one 
caused a derailment. But few accidents are attributed 
directly to snow, but a number of the unexplained derail- 
ments are probably due to that cause. The month’s record 
is another addition to the proof that severe cold weather 
does cause the breakage of rails. It is not necessary now to 
argue the much-disputed point whether a very low tempera- 
ture effects the iron and steel directly, for the rigidity of a 
hard frozen road-bed is probably quite enough to account 
for the failure of the metal under the shocks to which it is 
subjected. The number of broken coupling rods was also 
large. 

With the increase of accidents traceable directly to the 
weather there was a smaller number of accidents of man- 
agement. Collisions, which in some months have made up 
one-half of all the accidents, were last month just one-third, 
and if all the accidents which can be referred directly to 
negligence in operating are taken it will be seen that they 
form a smaller proportion of the whole number than is 
usually the case. 

One terrible accident resulted from a cause which has 
never appeared in this record before. A train ran into a 
cutting which bad suddenly been flooded with oil by the 
bursting of a large tank on the hillside above, and the pool 
of oil took fire at once from the engine, surrounding the 
train with fire from which there was no escape. From its 
very nature this is an accident which is possible only under 
very peculiar circumstances, and while its recurreace is 
of course possible, it is extremely improbable. 

The Broad Ripple bridge accident adds one more to the 
many which call attention to the necessity of some method 
of preventing derailed cars from taking fire, and of appli- 
ances for extinguishing it if it cannot be prevented. 

For the year ending with January the record is as fol- 
pad Accidents. Killed. Injured. 

18t 61 186 


NOES ones ckccctcenccnceenn <6 sees 
BNL <n vabeuacs. nds keane, +. cnn ied aaet 242 13 137 
RS Gas cadeigh cotaedsdsbiingus weenns 106 26 1l4 
BE scces cdecedkesensccconenanenanecaees 120 28 77 
GK sia 0:c taeagiibe Chm) bth eKeneeweeeneees 91 38 95 
GUE 6 61.0 bbe cadhewsvardinsgpvescesiasacacad 119 57 2 
pS SR rere rre ee eo ree ee ee 144 42 136 
BARRING 5 o'065 <0. 0 socetesconecs, «ovens 158 4 183 
GE rocked seckcatackene Ccasenensees 174 43 234 
OPM i cccvccccvocvestcsecs.ce erees 122 235 
ROTOR. « cnnsoenae se csices cenccecte 112 32 113 
Be et EP ere 147 56 240 
ee ae RE Rare Cane este 1,619 474 1,954 | 
Total, same months, 1882-83............ 1,395 394 1,589 
0 Sears L372 $25 1,613 
ss 1880-81........... 1,239 334 1,304 


The tists average for the four years was 1,406 acci- 
dents, 407 killed and 1,615 injured, which is considerably 
below the totals for last year. 

The averages per day for January were 4.74 accidents, 
1.81 killed and 7.87 injured ; for the year there were 4.43 
accidents, 1.29 killed and 5,35 injured. 

The average casualties per accident were, for the month, 
0.381 killed and 1.633 injured; for the year they were 0.293 
killed and 1.207 injured. 

The averages per month for the year were 1:35 accidents, 
39 killed and 163 injured. January was thus somewhat 
above the average in accidents, and considerably above it 
in the number killed and hurt. 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward for the week 
ending Feb. 16 for five successive years bave beep, by the 
complete pool reports: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
PONS. ..c000 sess 38,795 54,105 66,499 58,140 5732 


Thus the receipts this year were 331¢ per cent. less than 
last year, 4114 per cent. less than in 1882, 28 per cent. less 
than in 1881, and the same as in 1880. 

The percentage of the total shipped by each road this year 
and last was: 


1884. 1883. | 1884. 1883. 
Ch. & Grand Trunk. 20.9 25 


1 

9.3 Ft. Wayne....... 12.0 
Mich. Central - 12.1 23.5) Ch., St. L. & Pitts.. 3.3 12.3 
Lake Shore. . 15.3 21.2) Baltimore & Onio... 6.9 7.8 
Nickel Plate........ 214  ... , Chicago& Alton.... 8.1 


The two old Vanderbilt roads took much less than their 
share this year, but the Nickel Plate 2%{ times its share, and 
more than made up their shortage. The Chicago & Grand 
Trunk carried nearly twice its share; but all others were 
short—the two Pennsylvania roads especially so. 








The total Chicago shipments for seven successive weeks 
have been: 


Ai | 


— Week Z. i» 
Jav.4. Jav.13. Jan.19. Jon. 26. Feb.2. Feb.9. Fe. 16. | 
24,795 48.304 65,556 41,095 40,727 41,834 36,7312 | 


Thus the shipments for the last of these weeks were the | 
smallest since the first days of January, and with the ex- 
ception of two weeks ending Jan. 4 they were the smallest 
since the middle of last August, 











For the week ending Feb, 23 the incomplete report to the | 
Chicago Board of Trade of through and local shipments | 


time it is the Michigan Central that is far ahead (it was short 
before), taking 21.5 per cent of the whole, the Nickel Plate 
coming next with 16.6, followed by the Lake Shore, with 
16.5, so that the three Vanderbilt roads together carried 
54.6 per cent. of the whole. The other percentages were: 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, 15.2; Fort Wayne, 10.8; Chicago 
& Atlantic, 7.6; Baltimore & Ohbio, 7.3; Chicago, St. Louis 
& Pittsburgh, 4.5. The very small proportion by the Penn- 
sylvania roads is remarkable; but until very recently they 
had carried more than their proportion and so were in debt 
to the other roads. The only great irregularity is that of 
the Grand Trunk, which is now about 17,000 tons ahead of 
its proportion and has carried 2,000 tons more than its 
share for several weeks past, which cannot continue with- 
out resulting in a general reduction of rates. 

Of the 47,648 tons shipped last week 10,125 were flour, 
$2,219 grain and 5,304 provisions. The provision shipments 
were exceptionally small for the season; the flour and grain 
shipments posilively large. There has been a much smaller 
amount of provisions packed in Chicago this winter than 
last, and less than in most peor winters. 





The exports of rails from Great Britain to this country in 
January last were smaller than in any other month since 
July, 1879, and not 30 per cent. of the January exports or 
the montbly average last year—enough for but 19 miles of 
track laid with 56 lbs. rails—that is, they were entirely 
insignificant for a country which has 120,000 miles of rail 
road in operation. 

Throughout 1883 the British exports to countries other 
than the United States were extraordinarily large, averag- 
ing 58,456 tons per month, against 48,898 in 1882, and 
35,499 in 1881. In January of this year, however, they 
were only 37,663 tons, which is 42 per cent. less than last 
year, and even 744 per cent. less than in 1882. 

No exports to Canada are reported in January last, but 
25.7 of the whole went to India, and 21.3 to Australia, and 
25.3 to South American countries. For the first time, Mex- 
ico is reported separately, taking out 177 tons this year in 
January, against 4,331 last vear and 2,935 in 1882. These 
reports are coming when railroad construction in Mexico 
seems to be drawing to a close for the present. 





The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Company, 
as lessee of the Cincinnati Southern road, had a less pros- 
perous year in 1883 than in the first year of the lease. 
While the gross earnings of the road show a slight increase 
(about 1 per cent.), running up to 25,228 per mile, there 
was a very large increase in expenses, and the net earnings 
showed a reducticn of 13 per cent., being nearly $16,000 
Jess than the rental paid for the road. The net earnings 
were $2,372 per mile, but the rental. which the company 
pays for the first five years of the lease is $%812,- 
000 yearly, or about $2,400 per mile, being 6 per 
cent. on about $40,000 a mile. The increase in expenses 


35 | was partly due to heavy renewals, the road being now eight 
0 | years old, an age at which many of its structures begin to 


need renewal, while the iron rails with which part of the 
track was laid are fast wearing out, and the light steel 
originally used on other parts of the rcad has proved 
hardly heavy enough forthe work. The lessee company 
was called upon for a considerable expenditure last year and 
will apparently have to continue renewals on a pretty ex- 
tensive scale for two or three years tocome. Auother addi- 
tion to the expenses resulted from the damage done by the 
February floods of last year in and about Cincinnati, whiecb 
also somewhat reduced the earnings by stopping traffic at a 
time when business was large. <A considerable increase in 
expenses was also due tu the terminal charges made neces- 
sary by the lack of proper station accommodations in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The report sets forth these causes for the unfavorable 
results of last year at considerable length and complains 
especially of the lack of terminal facilities, although much 
emphasis is Jaid upon the poor condition of the road at the 
time of the lease. In fact, the President's report reads very 
much like a plea made iu advance of an application for a 
reduction of the rental. So far as it relates to the failure 
of the trustees to provide proper stations, there seems to be 
some justice in the complaints made, but the condition of 
the road should have been well known, for ample time was 
given for a full examination before the lease was made, and 
the company’s bid for the road must have been made with 
knowledge of its condition. 

The lease of the road is for 25 years, the rental being 


‘9 | $812,000 yearly for the first tive years; $912,000 for the 


second five; $1,012,000 for the third five; $1,102,000 for 
the fourth five, and $1,262,000 for the last period of tive 
years. Undoubtedly this is a heavy charge upon the pres- 
ent and prospective earnings of the road, but there was an 
active comretition for the lease, and if the city took advan- 
tage of it and drove a sharp bargain, it had a perfect right 
todo so. It does not now seem that the lessee has any fair 
cause of complaint except as to the terminal accommoda- 
tions. 





Light earnings are the rule on many Southern lines, but not 
many lighter than those of South Carolina up-country roads 
leased by the Columbia & Greenville. Of these the Spartan- 
burg, Union & Colnmbia, 68 miles long, earned $1,566 gros 


| and $307 net in its last fiscal year (ending with September), 
| and the Laurens Railroad earned $1,397 gross and $216 net. 


| The Columbia & Greenville itself earmed $4,200 gross and 
$1,655 net. One might suppose that railroads no better sup- 


esstward of flour, grain and provisions gives a total of | ported than these would be permitted to earn whatever 
47,648 tons, against 52,860 in the corresponding week o'|they can unmolested; but the Presideut says that the 


jJast year, and 40,212 in the previous week of this year, This | 


South Carolina Railroad Commission has made a reduction 





of from 22 to 28 per cent. on the rates charged, which did not 
take effect fully in the last fiscal year. One might suppose 
that a railroad earning 6 per cenit on $3,500, $5,100 or even 
$27,000 per year could be suffered with equanimity ; but it 
seems not. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
sion of the laying of track on new railroads in 1884 as fol- 
lows: 

Maine Central.—The Mt. Desert Brunch is extended south- 
east to Eilsworth, Me., 6 miles. 

Northern Adirondack.—Extended from 
N. Y., southward, 5 miles. 

Western North Carolina.—The Ducktown Branch is ex- 
tended westward to Waynesville, N. C., 18 miles. 

This is a total of 29 miles of new railroad, making 184 
miles reported to date for 1884. The total track reported 
laid to the corresponding date for 12 vears is as follows: 


St. Regis Falls, 


Miles. Miles, 
Seer er oeae se 1878... bi ahs Hee e eS 198 
SPS Pere errr 220 ere ee 82 
1882 . 452 RE baeiis2n¢hennceiast. mde 22 
SESS as oe 199 SRR ee ee 80 
ES eee ee 497 | EE er. 104 
ih dd aebhate aecchines 97 Ns + sh tabaascunenewaneee 304 


The statements include main track only, no account being 
taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or sidings. 





Railroad Policy in England. 





lII.— RAILROAD LEGISLATION, 


It is convenient to treat the relation of the state to the 
English railways under three heads. We skall first take up 
zeneral questions of policy: Sball the state deal with rail 
roads as ordinary business enterprises, or shall it assume an 
uttitude of protecticn and control ¢ Shall it favor monopoly 
ind combination or free competition? These are questions 
of the first class. Secondly, we shall consider what special 
courts or commissions have been constituted to deal with 
railroad matters, and how they have worked. Finally, ail 
ittempts to say what facilities the railways shall offer, and 
what rates they shall charge, or what constitutes illegal and 
unjust discrimination, constitute a third class of auestions. 
Each of these classes will be made the subject of a separate 
paper. 

The bistory of the general questions of railroad policy 
ind legislation may be pretty sharply divided into two 
periods. Railroad construction formed the subject of dis- 
cussion and action in the first period, railroad combination 
in the second. The dividing line between the two periods 
falls in the years 1845-48, 

Let us take up the different phases of the railroad question 
in the order in which they presented themselves. 

1. The first railroad charters were in almost a!l respects 
modeled upon canal charters. Of such mudels there was an 
abundance. England’s system of internal navigation was 
far beyond that of any other country in completeness. It 
is seid in arecent parliamentary paper that three-fifths of 
the railway stations in the United Kingdom are subject to 
water competition. It was the strength of tbis canal inter- 
est that formed the chief obstacle with which the promot- 
ers of the earliest railroads had to contend. The canals 
had a monopoly, and they were naturally uowilling to let 
it go. But they carried their monopoly power too far. 
Had they simply attempted to obstruct the railways, they 
might have delayed their construction for years. But they 
squeezed the public too hard at the same time; and 
this extortion created a sentiment against the canals, 
which enabled a railway charter of importance to slip 
through in the year 1826. This was for the railway be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester. There were two canals 
counecting these cities; they had a monopoly of the availa- 
ble water supply, and therefore feared no further canal 
competition, They acted in hatmony, charged what rates 
they pleased, and made annually cent. per cent. on the cap- 
ital invested in them. They could afford to oppose the rail- 
way. It needed a politician like Huskisson to carry the 
charter through in the face of such obstacles; and he had to 
spend $350,000 to doit. But the victory was won, once for 
all. No sooner was the Liverpool & Manchester line opened 
than the public enthusiasm in its behalf was so strong tbat 
the canal interests were unable to make a similar fight 
against other roads proposed. 

A recent writer has said of the English canals: ‘‘ Exces- 
sive charges and monopoly rates were as to them unknown.” 
The facts will by no means warrant such a statement. The 
evils of which people now complain as peculiar to railroads 
had already shown themselves in canal charges. 

2. It was at first supposed that a railroad would be used 
like a canal, individuals furnishing their own cars and mo- 
tive power. The clauses in the charter with reference to 
facilities and rates were drawn up with this idea. It was soon 
seen to be false. Competition between different carriers on 
the same railroad was impossible. Could competition be- 
tween different railroads be secured instead ? 

It is to the credit of English statesmen that they did not 
deceive themselves in this respect. They learned moreina 
few years from the workings of a few hundred miles of 
railroad than the general public has learned from all the 
railroads of the world in half a century. They recog- 
nized that competition could not be relied upon or aimed at 
with any hope of success. As early as 1836 Mr. Morrison, 
of Inverness, delivered a remarkable speech, in which he 
made the points that railroads must naturally be a monop- 
oly ; that competing roads will combine; that parallel 
roads are a waste of capital ; and that fixed maximum rates 
are useless. ‘These were good principles ; but they were not 
acted upon, There were not men enough in Parliament 
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who took the matter really to heart. There were a few 
violent anti-railroad men, a few energetic railroad men, and 
a great body of men who vaguely felt that something ougbt 
to be done, but sbrank from doing anything in particular. 
Speeches like those of Mr. Morrison were unsatisfactory to 
extremists of both sides, and did not rouse the moderate 
men to action. 

3. The first special committee on railways was appointed 
in 1839, and continued its labors through the session of 
1840. It dealt with only a small part of the questions of 
railroad policy, and rather feebly even with those. It was 
not till 1842 that its recommendations were acted upon, by 
the appointment of a sort of railroad commission to look 
into the subject of public safety and of accounts. Their 
powers, or rather wantof powers, were very much like those 
of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission in its beginnings. 
The experiment did not work as well in England as in Mas- 
sachusetts, and soon came to be of little account. Other 
forms of commission were tried not long after, with no suc- 
cess; the details will be made the subject of a future paper. 

A much stronger parliamentary committee, with Glad- 
stone as chairman, was appointed in 1844. They brought 
in a bill whose most important provisions were, first, that 
if after fifteen years any railway hereafter constructed 
should for three successive years have made more than 10 
per cent., the Board of Trade (to all intents and purposes 
the Railway Commission) might reduce rates, Parliament 
guaranteeing that the dividend should not fall below 10 per 
cent. in consequence of such reduction; second, that after 
15 years the Board of Trade may buy any such road for 25 
times the average year’s profit during the three years pre- 
ceding such purchase, and need never reckon such profits as 
more than 10 per cent. 

The railway interest was opposed to this bill and so 
amended it as to make it of little importance. First, it sub- 
stituted the Treasury for the Board of Trade; second, it 
made the period before the reduction of rates might begin 
21 years, instead of 15; third, instead of making 25 times 
10 per cent., or 250, a maximum price, they made it prac 
tically a minimum. In this shape the bill became law, but 
has never been more than a dead letter. Still, the state 
seems to have a nominal right to purchase almost any 
English railway at two and a half times the amount actually 
invested. 


4. Free railroad competition was meantime being tried 
and found wanting. It was not tried on purpose, or because 
Parliament believed in the principle. It was because so 
many speculators wanted to build railroads and Parliament 
had not the moral courage to refuse them charters. 

The early experience of England was different from that 
of most other countries in this respect, that people were 
readier then than afterward to invest their money in rail- 
ways. The question of subsidies never came up, because 
people needed to be discouraged rather than encouraged. It 
is not quite true to say that England was opposed to rail- 
road subsidies on principle, for in Ireland, where help was 
needed by the railroads, they were subsidized. In England 
they did not need any such help and did not ask for it. 

For the time being the competition was utterly reckless. 
Up to the end of 1843 there were 71 separate roads aver- 
aging a little less than 80 milesin length. In 1844 they 
came down to a 15-mile average; and in the four years 
1844-47 there were chartered 637 separate roads with a 
total authorized length of about 9,400 miles. No less than 
eleven projects were laid before Parliament for lines of rail- 
way through a single valley where only one could possibly 
go. These were not attempted under any general railroad 
law, but each road required a special act of Parliament. 
What was more, each special act of Parliament was drawn 
up by itself, and contained hundreds of provisions, mostly 
useless trash, as to what the railroad might do under all con- 
ceivable circumstances. The volume of work thus created 
threatened to take up the whole time of Parliament and 
leave no room for other business, They tried to delegate 
the work to a commission; but then they insisted on review_ 
ing all the decisions of the commission and reversing some 
of them, so that there was no saving here. Some relief was 
obtained by the ‘* Clauses Consolidation Act” of 1845, which 
prescribed a form for railway charters, and rendered it un- 
necessary to go through all the 350 separate clauses for each 
of 600 different railways. 

But the first real relief to the legislators was obtained in 
the erisis of 1847, which cured the English public of all 
belief in reckless competition in railroad building. This crisis 
was much more distinctly due to railroad speculation than 
any other ever has been. It was a hard lesson ; but it wes 
thoroughly learned and did not need to be repeated. It ad- 
vanced the whole railroad question a stage. It was no 
longer a question of competition, but of combination. 

5. Railroad combinations of importance may be said to 
have begun in 1844; at any rate, they then first attracted 
much public attention. In 1845 the Board of Trade made a 
report to Parliament on the subject of amalgamation, taking 
the ground that it was right for continuous but not for com- 
peting lines. [n 1846 a special committee of Parliament 
considered this subject, and took what was for that time 
advanced ground. Their conclusions were that companies 
by pooling arrangements can produce all the evils of amal- 
gamation with none of its advantages; that by obtaining 
concessions from the companies in return for allowing them 
to amalgamate the public interest can best be served; and 
that even the amalgamation of railways and canals may be 
allowable, provided the railways engage to keep the canals 
in repair. No distinct action was taken by Parliament on 
this report. 

Another committee on the same subject was appointed in 
1853; Cardwell and Gladstone were its leading members. 


They made a strong effort to do something, but found it 
easier to explain the troubles than to find remedies. We 
have already seen how they hoped to encourage “ running 


powers” and what obstacles met them in the attempt. 
Nevertheless, if anything at all was to be done, it must be 
done iv this way. A railroad which had a London con- 
nection must not be allowed to freeze out one which had no 
such connection; otherwise the London roads could compe! 
the country roads to unite with them on their own terms: 
This was the one point which the committee seized most 
clearly ; and the bill which they brought in and which be- 
came a law under the title of the ““ Railway and Canal Traf- 
fic Act, 1854,” was conceived with this view—to protect the 
local roads in their through business. It provided, first, that 
every company should afford proper facitities for forward- 
ing traffic, and, second, that no preferences should be given. 

This law had a wide and, on the whole, beneficial effect, 
It became.the basis for numerous divisions ou the subject of 
railroad rates; the details of its application tothese we shall 
discuss subsequently. But it did not have any appreciadle 
effect in preventing amalgamation. 

6. From 1853 to 1872 Parliament sugzested a great many 
things and accomplished nothing. Least of all did they 
check the tendency of the roads to consolidate. Much was 
expected of the Royal Commission of 1865-67, But noth- 
ing came of it. They collected a mass of valuable material, 
and wrote a tolerably good report: but when they came to 
draw their inferences they could only say, in general, that 
the existing state of things seemed likely to continue, and 
that they saw very few means of helping it. 

Another committee was appointed in 1872, and this time, 
for a wonder, something was actually accomplished. In 
principle they did not depart from the lines laid down by 
their predecessors. They brought forward no new views, 
and, in one sense, no new laws. They simply provided 
means for carrying out the old laws and the trite views, 
The outcome of their work was an act for carrying into 
effect the provisions of the act of 1854. 

The act of 1854 had never had a fair chance. The com- 
mittee of 1853 had originally intended that questions under 
it should be decided by the Board of Trade. Through the 
influence of the railways this had been so amended in the 
House that such qustions came under the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Common Pleas. As many of these questions were 
of a technical character, the court declined to take cogniz- 
ance of many things which Cardwell had intended should 
come within the scope of the act. Here was a real difficulty. 
The Commission of 1867 had made a feeble effort to meet 
it; the committee of 1872 grappled with it boldly. They 
recommended the appointment of a special Railway Com- 
mission, provisionally established for five years, to take 
cognizance of a _ variety of cases under the act 
of 1854, whose decisions were to have a 
judicial force. They were further to decide many cases 
where the interests of different railways conflicted. It was 
thought that before such a commission the public and the 
railways could meet on even terms. Their bill was passed 
in 1873. 

7. With the act of 1873 the general railroad legislation 
may be said to have closed. The movements which th, 
public bad feared for thirty years bad now pretty much ex- 
pended their force. Amalgamations which were confidently 
expected in 1872 did not take place, after all. Joint-purse 
arrangements became less.important instead of more im 
portant, because railroads found that they could maintain 
rates without them. 

It is not exactly true to say that “‘in Great Britain the 
discussion of the railroad problem may be considered as over 
for the time being.” The railroad problem has ceased to be 
a bugbear ; but it has become all the more a question for 
practical discussion. Vague fears with regard to the growth 
of the railway power have given place to pointed complaints 
as to its abuse in individnal instances, The period of general 
legislation has passed. Mr. Adamsis right in saying : ‘* As 
a result of forty years of experiment and agitation Great 
Britain has on this head come back very nearly to its point 
of commencement.” He is not quite right in adding: ‘‘It 
has settled down on the doctrine of laissez faire.” It might 
better be said that it has settled down on the policy of 
specific laws for specific troubles. 

The whole work of the last twelve years has been of this 
kind. Omitting less important points concerning taxation, 
conveyance of mails, troops, etc., the legislation of these 
years may be grouped under three heads: 1. Railroad Acci- 
dents. 2. The power of the Railway Commissioners, 3. 
Differential Rates. The questions concerning accidents we 
cannot discuss with the fullness they deserve. A Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1874, and reported in 1877. 
Its direct results were unimportant; but it contributed to a 
most important indirect result in 1879, in the Employers’ 
Liability Act, by which the railroad company was, in nearly 
all cases, made liable to its servants for injuries received 
through the negligence of a fellow-servant. The questions 
concerning the Commission, and concerning rates, will be 
taken up in detail in the two remaining papers. 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Financial Review for the current year, published by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, containing the 
usual statistics, brought down to 1883, is now at hand, with 
the usual table of monthly prices of stocks and bonds for a 
long series of years, the December number of the invaluable 
Inventor’s Supplement, and other tables which we find ex- 
tremely convenient for reference. 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Monthly 





Bulletin is a publication issued by that company, the object 





first numaber : 


“The Monthly Bulletin will, for a limi‘ed time, be issued 
monthly, from the general office, as an experiment. If, 
during the time of its probation, it proves to he helpful to 
employés in educating them to a higher standard of duty, 
or tends to inspire in them a greater desire to become 
well informed in matters pertaining to their calling—it is 

robable that the Bulletin will become a permanent pub- 
ication. No revenue is to be derived from its pages, and 
the expense of issuing it will te borne by the company. 
Topics pertaining to the various departments of the com- 
pany will be discussed in each number by contributors, and 
no notice or article is to be considered official unless printed 
as such over an cfficial signature. Personal. items will be 
eschewed as far as practicable, although thention will now 
aud then be made of matters incidentally involving the 
names and movements of officials and subordinates. Em. 
ployés are invited to contribute to the Bulletin sbort, read- 
able articles that relate directly or indirectly to the business 
of the company. Copies of the Bulletin will be freely dis- 
tributed by train and wail among employés along the line 
each month.” 

With judicious editing such a paper may be made of much 
value, especially as a realy medium of communication be- 
tween the company and itsemployés. The opening number 
contains short articles explaining the proper fuactions of the 
operating, traffic and auditing departments, a number of 
notes on matters of interest to employés, a few personal 
items and a column containing recent orders issued. 


Railway Train and Station Service. By Marshall M. Kirk- 
man; third edition, revised and enlarged. Chicago, 1884. 
This work, as the title indicates, is an improved edition of 

the similar volume issued in 1878. [t is essentially a 
descriptive or historical résumé of the literature of the sub- 
ject asfound in the publications of the various railroad 
companies, and, we should say, was written to suit the gen- 
eral reader ratber than the railroad officer or employé, 
much of the matter having the appearance to the latter of 
mere padding. The first two chapters (which might 
well have been combined in one and called an 
introduction), together with those on train accidents, train 
signals and color-blindness, serve to prepare the non-rail- 
roader for an intelligent understanding of the compilation 
of rules and regulations embodied in the succeeding chap- 
ters, which form the real body of the work. These opening 
chapters, although they migat well be more concise, consti- 
tute a readable though rather one-sided and superficial view 
of the present status of the railroad art ; and, being written 
in an honest and impartial spirit, would serve as an instruc- 
tive model for some of the daily-paper reporters whose 
articles, published for the ‘‘ enlightenment” of the public, so 
generally convey a very distorted picture of the subject 
treated. 

The chapter on train accidents gives a good general idea 
of the facts shown in the Railroud Gazette’s accident record 
of the past dozen years. The author closes this chapter with 
some sensible remarks on discipline. The chapter on train 
signals gives a good synopsis of all that bas been recently 
said on- the subject of uniformity in this department, but no 
attempt is made to decide any of the vexed questions con- 
cerning it. 

The chapter on color blindness isa good condensation of 
the numerous discussions on this subject which have taken 
place since Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, of Boston, began its agita- 
tion in this country. As we have just said, this whole work 
partakes of the nature of a history, and yet the autbor 
seems to lack one of the most important qualities in a his- 
torian—that of summing up and expressing a decision on 
disputed questions. The reader looks for this, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, approves the plan, whether he 
accepts the decisions or not. This lack is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in this chapter on color-blindness. The claims 
of the “theorists” and of the ‘‘practical” party are set forth 
with enough fulness to enable a_ decision to be 
made, and the reader confidently expects to find it in 
each of several succeeding paragraphs, only to 
be disappoioted by a new argument, which 
tends to tip the balance the other way. One thing we notice 
here, and have noticed in all the discussions we have seen 
is the apparent obliviousness on all sides to the fact that one 
of the chief points in favor of the scientific plan of exam- 
ination is its ability to detect fraudulent concealment on the 
part of a color-blind person. The advocates of this plan 
must of course be aware of this fact, but doubtless deem it 
politic to be chary about talking too freely of deception 
when within the hearing of those who may regard them- 
selves as the persons accused of practicing it. 

Chapter 6 is a ‘‘dictionary” of trainmen’s technical and 
semi slang expressions, though some of the definitions are 
somewhat inexact, as, for instance, that which describes a 
train despatcher as ‘‘an expert.” Others attempt a little 
too much, as that which enumerates eighteen different kinds 
of passenger-train cars and eighteen other kinds for freight 
trains, 

The code of rules and regulations, which extends through 
seven chapters, is a compilation of the best of the rules 
found in the codes of a score or more of promivent roads, 
and though it is, as the author says, unprejudiced and im 
partial, it embodies most of the faults as well as the excel- 
lences of the rules selected, the author’s skill in picking 
out the salient or essential features of various codes, etc., 
and presenting them in readable shape for the general 
reader, being evidently greater than his experience in the 
practical application of the precepts treated of or his com- 
prehension of tae true object to be sought in forming “from 
the regulations now in force upon various lines a more per- 
fect code of rules.” This object should be not only to set 
forth a safe and convenient plan for running trains, etc., 
but to explain it in so lucid and simple a manner that the 
most simple-minded of those who must execute it shall not 
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fail to geta clear understanding of it. A General Manager 
of a model road has said that the only trouble with rules is 
to get them ‘obeyed; and, if this objection could 
be satisfactorily met, probably every one of the codes 
from which Mr. Kirkman has gleaned would be near'y 
perfect; but as it cannot, the aim of the compiler should be 
to simplify. This can bardly be said to have been accom- 
plished in a code consisting of seven hnndred and twenty- 
‘wo rules, all of which every employé is enjoined to study. 
One of the first things which a disinterested person observes 
about a code of railroad ru’es is the apparent complexity 
and confusion that characterizes it. Ina recent criminal 
trial of a conductor, whose carelessness had caused a collision, 
the lawyer for the defense laid special stress on the fact that 
the average conductor could not reasonably be expected to 
fathom the intricacies of two or three hundred rules, and his 
view was not wholly unreasonable by any means. Mr. 
Kirkman has endeavored to embody in his code 
all the good features of the various codes that he 
consulted, but can scarcely be said to have improved 
them much, except as regards the outrageous grammar 
which he doubtless found in most of the codes. Moreover, 
he has in many instances sacrificed strength ; for even good 
features often conflict, and it is vastly better to adopt one 
of two (even if the mistake is made of taking the poorer 
one) than to insert both with a view of leaving it to the 
employé to form his idea from a combination of the two, 
or on the basis of a selection of his own. Employés have 
to execute instructions on the basis of the idea they hav: 
in their minds from a previous perusal of the rules, it being 
impracticable to refer to them at the moment they are 
needed. For example, a locomotive runner approaching a 
station must, according to this code, govern himself by the 
combined impression made on his mind by rules 100, 101, 
103, 104, 106, 121, 124, 125, 131, 133 and 484 (not to men- 
tion incidental allusions in other other places), and some of 
these are virtual repetitions of others. Now, the code ought 
to combine and condense these scattcred paragraphs into a 
simpler shape, so that they could be readily retained by the 
ordinary mind. As it is, the trustworthiness and efficiency 
of the runner are the result of his long experience and re 
tentive memory, not of the perfection of the code. 

Many codes not only use ambiguous and confusing lan- 
guage, but also exhibit the carelessness of their compiler: 
by instances of stupid brevity, where the opposite is plainly 
demanded. Mr. Kirkman’s study of English codes bas evi 
dently shown him this evil very plainly, and he his esdea- 
vored to correct it; his endeavors are perhaps as successfu} 
as those of any American railroad man would be. but it will] 
perhaps be necessary to import a genuine Briton and giv bim 
a little Yankee experience before we can have the benefit o! 
that indescribable combination of conciseness and elaborat - 
ness in the use of the Queen’s English which is so peculiar to 
our transatlantic cousins and so very rarely to be found i 
an American writer. A fault .which is well nigh 
universal in American codes is the frequent use of the 
terms “‘run with care,” ‘‘ proceed with extreme caution.’ 
**rua at reducad speed,” “ keep a careful look >t,” ete., un- 
der such diverse circumstances that the employé is virtually 
left fully to his own judgment; for there is never a time or 
place where a train can be safely run without vigilance, and 
the indefinite manner in which these terms are used entirely 
precludes any clear idea of their relative force. When engine- 
men of ai/ trains, fast, slow and intermediate, are directed 
to “reduce speed after severe rains or when crossing long 
trestles,” there will be as many different views of what is 
required as there are runners. <A passenger runner will 
reduce his speed one half and yet run faster than some 
freight or other train runs without reducing; some will regard 
arain as ‘‘severe,” when others regard it as ordinary; a 
trestle will be deemed “‘long” by one and short or medium 
by another. Enginemen are told to ‘‘approach switches 
with care,” and yet are bound by a time-table which re- 
quires them to run forty miles an hour around curves where 
they cannot possibly see the switches far enough in advance 
to avoid running on to them in case they be found te be 
misplaced, These are some of the points which to us sug- 
gest an opportunity for a work of improvement which Mr. 
Kirkman had before him but did not embrace. 

The elesing chapters of the book give interesting extracts 
from the regulations of English and Austrian railroads. 
These, with the foot-notes which are copiously appended to 
tthe pages of all the chapters, and which are evidently the 
result of extensive and careful investigation, and contain a 

large amount of interesting information not otherwise 
obtainable, constitute the most valuable feature of the work. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 


On the Leipsic & Dresden and on tbe Baden railroads the 
trains run on the left-hand track, on all other German rail- 
roads on the right-hand track. In Austria on all railroads 
the trains run on the left-hand track. 





In the German Empire in 1883, 573 miles of new railroad 
were opened for traffic, in 43 different lines, the longest of 
which was 47 miles, while 24 were less than 10 miles long 
and nine less than 5 miles. In the same year 10 miles of 
old road were abandoned. Oaly a very small par’ of the 

new roads was built by companies, nearly all by the govern- 
ments. 

Nearly a year ago the Prussian Minister of Public Works 
ordered that every effort should be made to give as many 
employés as possible a day of rest on Sunday. He now re- 
ports that examination shows that it bas been possible to 
reduce the number of freight trains on Sundays and holi- 


days by about 23 per cent., without injury to the public } 





interests, and directs that the efforts to reduce Sunday work 
be continued. 

A prominent locomotive works in Eurupe is that. at 
Wiener-Neustadt, in Austria. At the yearly meeting last 
December of the company owning these works it was re- 
ported that the business of the year had resulted in a loss of 
about $186,000, due, it was said, to an unfavorable contract 
for building some locomotives for a French railroad. There 
was also a small loss in the previous year. Last year the 
works turned out 102 locomotives, and at the cloze of the 
year hed 71 under way. 

Representatives of the railroads have been negotiating 
with the Russian Minister of Communications regarding the 
transportation of meat in refrigerator cars. It has been 
agreed that when refrigerator cars are provided by ship- 
pers, the railroads shall haul them for 15 cants per car per 
mile in ordinary freight trains, and for 50 cents in fast 
trains, making no charge for the return of the car. A 
charge of 34 cent per mile will be made for the man who 
has charge of the refrigerator cars, 


The engineer Abt, whose proposed new unit for designat- 
ing the power of locomotives we described a few years ago, 
brought up the matter again recently ata meeting of the 
German Society of Mechanical Engineers. The unit which he 
proposes is the power required to haul 1 kilometric ton (2,204 
Ibs.) 1 kilometre in 1 hour, and the number of “locomotive 
powers ” exercised by an engine would be the speed per hour 
x the tons of tractive force exercised, and 27 ‘‘ locomotive 
power ” would equal 100 horse-power. 

This proposed unit was discussed at the meeting of the 
society, and the prevailing opinion seemed to be that if a 
new unit were to be adopted it should be a larger one than 
this, which is not enough different from the horse-power. 
The need of a unit greater than a horse-power was 
acknowledged, however, especially for marine engines. 

There is talk of building a railroad in Russia further 
north than any yet contemplated, extending from W jatka, 
near the 59th degree of latitude, northwestward down the 
Dwina River toward Archangel, which is on a navigable bay 
of the Arctic Ocean (the White Sea), about latitude 64. 
It would penetrate great forests and connect them 
with a  grain-growing country which often has 
difficulty in disposing of its surplus. The popu- 
lation on the Dwina now exports chiefly fish and 
furs, and when there is low water in _ the 
Dwina must almost give its tish away at Archangel, 
though there isa good market for it but a comparatively 
short distance further south. From Archangel to Wjatka 
iv an air line is above 525 miles. Wiatka itself is about 
600 miles further north than the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and in the same latitude as the south coast of Alaska and 
the southern point of Greenland, and Archangel is but 150 
miles south of the Artic circle, and a thousand miles further 
vuorth than the Canadian Pacific. The Russians do not pro- 
pose to go as far as Archangel, we suppose. 

Sleeping-car charges in Europe are enormously greater 
than in this country. We have before usa table of charges 
on the route from Calais to Rome published by the South- 
eastern Railway Company of England. The charge from 
Calais to Marseilles (apparently the shortest distance for 
which sleeping car accommodations are sold) is £3 10s, 3d. 
($17.10) in addition to ordinary first-class fare. The time. oc 
cupied for this journey is 21 hours, the train leaving 
Calais at 2:36 p. m. and _ reaching Marseilles 
at 11:39 the following forenoon, the distance being 
705 miles. The train is something like our “limited” trains, 
and it may be said that the charge of $17 in addition to 
the first-class fare should be compared, not with our ordinary 
sleeping-car charges, but with the extra charge of $10 over 
first-class fare made on the limited train of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Chicago, only half of 
which goes for the car accommodation. But even if we do 
this, we have $17 for 21 hours and 705 miles in France 
against $10 here for 912 miles and 2614 hours—81 cents an 
hour there and 37% here. The speed of this train between 
Calais and Marseilles is at the average rate of 3314 miles an 
hour ; while that of the Pennsylvania train is 3414 miles. 

The sleepivg-car fare on the continental§ train is $19.20 
from Calais to the following places beyond Marseilles: 
Cannes, Nice, Mentone, Ventimiglia, and San Remo, which 
are respectively 3h. 35m., 4h. 18m., 5h. 20m., 6h. 41m., and 
7b. 5m. from Marseilles, so that the journey is made by day’ 
To Genoa, 10h. 51m. from Marseilles, but still reached 
before bedtime (10:39 p.m.), the charge is $22.70; to Pisa, 
4h. 42m. further, it is $24.65; and to Rome, 43 hours from 
Calais, it is $26.80. The distance is about 1,200 miles— 
about 100 miles less than from New York to St. Paul or 
Kansas City. The sleeping-cars used are the International 
Sleeping Car Company’s, of Mann’s designs, with compart- 
menis, and meals are served on the train. 


General Railroad “Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, anaoual 
meeting, at the office in Cleveland, U., March 5, at 10:30 
a.m. ‘Transfer books close Feb, 18. 

Missouri Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in St. Louis, 
March 11, at9a.m. Transfer books close Feb. 9. 

Pennsylvania, annual meeting, at Musical Fund Hall in 
Philadelphia, at 11 a. m. on March 11. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, special meeting, at 


ve. a 





the office in Pittsburgh, April 3, at 1lla.m, ‘to consider 
and act upon a proposition to create a bonded indebtedness 
of the company.” 

Union Pacific, annual meeting, at the company’s office ia 
the Equitable Building in Boston, March 5, at 10 a. m. 
Transfer books close Feb. 19. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office 
in St. Louis, March 11. A special meeting will also be held 
at the same place March 22. Transfer books will be closed 
from Feb. 9 to March 24. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable March 15, to stockholders of record Feb. 26. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 346 per cent., semi- 
annual, on both preferred and common stock, payable April 
15. Transfer books close March 24. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 2 per cent., quarterly, ou the 
preferred stock, payable March 24. Transfer books close 
March 8. 

Missouri Pacific, 184 per cent., quarterly, payable April 
1. Transfer books close March 22, 

North Carolina (leased to Richmond & Danville), 6 per 
cent. for the current year, payable 3 per cent. March 1, 
and 3 per cent. Sept. 1. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will he held as follows : 

National Association of General Passenger c& Ticket 
Agents, regular annual meeting, at the Burnett House in 
Cincinnati, O., at 11 a. m., Tuesday, March 18. 

General Time Convention, Spring meeting, at the Grand 
Hotel in Cincinnati,O., at 11 a. m., on Wednesday, April 9. 

Southern Time Convention, Spring meeting, at No. 46 
Bond street, New York, at 11 a.m., on Wednesday, 
April 16. 

Railway Car Accountants’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, May 20. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Utica, Ithaca & Eimira road was sold at foreclosure 
sale Feb. 23, and bought for $50,000 by Austin Corbin as 
representative of the bondholders, Notice was filed at the 
time of the sale that six miles of the road, extending from 
Pugsley to Cascadilla Place, was not subject to the mort- 
gage, the company having acquired no title to either the land 
or the road. The road extends from Cortland, N. Y., to 
Elmira, 71 miles, and the company has also operated five 
additional miles under lease. The funded debt by the last 
statement was $600,006 and the capital stock $2,000,000. 
The earnings of the road have been very light, barely equal- 
ing its working expenses, andin some years the expenses 
have exceeded the earnings. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
The regular monthly meeting of this society was h+ld in 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 19, Mr. William Miller presiding. The 
Committee on Natural Gas reported progress in their in- 
vestigations and will be able to report in full shortly. On 
motion of Mr. Kirk a committee will be appointed to receive 
and entertain the Government committee for inspecting the 
models for the Ohio and Mississippi River improvement. 
Mr. C. L. Stroble read a paper on “Iron and Steel Girders.”’ 

It consisted of a short but interesting account of experi- 
ments lately made at the Keystone Bridge Works with 
wrought iron and hard and soft steel. He said that although 
the recent experiments made in Holland were not satisfac- 
tory, he thought that in this country, owing to the low price 
of steel and the facilities for experimentivg with it, that it 
would soon be demonstrated that steel is the best material 
for girders. According to his experiments both kinds of 
steel stood the test for tenacity far better than wrought 
iron. 

Professor Phillips read a om el entitled 
Water Supply,” a brief chemica 
the Allegheny River. 


* Pittsburgh’s 
analysis of the water in 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
The regular monthly meeting was held Feb. 16, Vice- 
President J. J. deKinder in the ahair; 48 members and 6 
visitors present. 

Mr. Chas. A. Ashburner detailed his experience in the use 
of Aneroidsin leveling. He exhibited a collection of vari- 
ous forms of instruments and described their advantages 
and errors, and the means of correcting the latter, the 
grapbical method being specially recommended. 

The Secretary presented. from Mr. Edwin Ludlow, a de- 
scription of the exhaust injector, with results of experiments 
therewith. 

The Secretary presented, from Prof. J. A. L. Waddell, an 
illustrated paper upon ‘‘Lateral Systems for Iron Pratt 
Truss Highway Bridges.” The accompanying tabular data 
are based upon a lower than maximum wind pressure, upon 
the assumption that travelers do not venture upon bighway 
bridges during gales of maximum velocity, and could not 
escape injury if they did, even if the bridge were propor- 
tioned as he considers railroad bridges should be, for maxi- 
mum wind pressure when covered by a train. In the same 
connection the relative inconvenience of loss of highway and 
railroad bridges is also considered. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

The annual convention of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers began in Cincinnati, Feb. 10, The attend- 
ance was not large owing to the weather and the difficulty 
which was experienced in reaching the city. The members 
were welcomed by Mr. John D. Banks on behalf of the city 
government, and by Professor Eddy on behalf of the local 
societies. These speeches were responded to by Mr. Hunt, 
the President of the Institute. 

The first paper read was by Mr. Arthur W. Abbott, on 
‘Physical Tests of Metals.” Some changes in the pro- 
gramme made necessary by local circumstances were an- 
nounced, 

On the following day a business meeting was held at 
which a number of papers were read which had been 
previously announced in the programme. In the evenin 
the members were entertained at dinner at the Gran 
Hotel by the resident committee and resident members. 

On the third day several papers were read and there’ was 
a discussion on the question when pig-iron was first made 
with coke. The Secretary presented his annual report, 
showing that the total receipts for the year had been $17,- 
510, and the expenditures $13,886, leaving a balance of 
$3,624. The total number of members on the roads is 1,341. 
A tribute was paid to Prof. T. M. Drown, who has been 
Secretary for a number of years. Officers were elected for 
the ensuing year and the meeting wasclosed. On the 
following day most of the members enjoyed an excursion 
over the Cincinnati Southern to High Bridge. 


General Baggage Agents’ Association. 
The General Baggage Agents’ Association met in St. Louis 
Feb. 20. The roll was called by the Secretary and the fol- 
lowing members were found to be present: W. F. Allen, 
Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City; H. P. Deering, Chicago 





& West Michigan ; C. Huntington, Chicago & Alton; J. D, 
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Marston, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ; V. A. Phillips, 
Chicago & Northwestern; D. M. Christie, Chicago, Mul- 
waukee & St. Paul ; J. E. Quick, Chicago & Grand Trunk ; 
W. R. Meadowcroft, Chicago & Iowa; M. B. Starring, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincv ; Henry Starring, Cincinnati, 
Richmond & Fort Wayne; C. S. Pease, Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Co. ; Henry Starring, Grand Rapids & Indiana ; 
H. A. Winter, Illinois Central ; D. M. Calkins, Indianapolis 
Union; M. B. Starring, Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs ; J. L. Freeman, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern ; 
H. H. Towle, Maine Central ; H. P. Dearing, Michigan Cen- 
tral; J. D. Marston, Minneapolis & St. Louis; W. P. An- 
drews, Missouri Pacific ; J. J. Post. New York, Lake Erie 
& Western ; T. M. Thomas, New Jersey Southern ; W. F. 
Allen, St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern ; A. L. Martin, 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; W. M. Steele, St. 
Louis Union Depot; M. B. Starring, St. Joseph & Des 
Moines ; Stillman E, Dana, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba: A. L. Martin, Texas & Pacific; A. Traynor, Union 
Pacific ; R. R. Bentley, Vandalia Line ; P. Walsb, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe ; George A. Morton, Boston & Albanv ; 
T. Marsland, Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska; W. 
R. Wilson, Canadian Pacific ; J. C. Donaldson, Central of 
New Jersey ; Charles Lorraine, Chesapeake & Onio. 

A number of applications for membership were reported 
on favorably by the committee, and those named are elected 
as follows : 

L. J. Kramer, Denver & RioGrande; John A. Glover, In- 
diana, Bloomington & Western; J. D. Martin, Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern; George C. Gilfillan, Central iowa; 
A. P. F. Way, Wisconsin Central ; George C. Elymon, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford; Geo. A. Schaefer, Philadel- 
ee & ee G. E. Zippel, Delaware, Lackawanna & 

Western; F. E. Nettleton, Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf: 
W. F. Tuft, St. Louis Transfer ; J. W. Deal, Union Picific; 
George H. Smith, St. Louis & Cairo; C.'S, L2e, Denver 
Union Depot; P. W, Tobin, St. Paul Union Depot; W. H. 
Lowe, Northern Pacific ; E. F. Wood, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; W. D. Edgarson, Canadiau Pacific. 

After disposing of the routine business the convention ad- 
journed until next day to await the arrival of a number of 
members who had been detained by the floods. 

On the following day officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. Reports of stolen and missing baggage were read and 
the usual vouchers were exchanged. It was ordered that a 
semi-annual report be made from all Union stations of un- 
claimed baggage and also that a black list of dishonest 
employés and names of persons attempting frauds on the 
railroads be kept, and also that a statement be made of all 
railroads reportivg surplus baggage between connections. 
A committee was appointed to report at the next meeting as 
to some means for preventing the checking of baggage on 
borrowed tickets. Several new forms of extra baggage 
tickets were presented and referred to a committee, who 
will report on them at the next meeting. It was resolved to 
hold the next meeting on the third Wednesday in January, 
1885, in Boston, and after passing the usual complimentary 
resolutions the meeting adjourned. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





American Society of Civil Engineers.—At the regular 
monthly meeting on Feb. 6, the following elections were 
announced: As juniors, Frank G. Darlington, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Richard A. Hale, Lawrence, Mass. 

As associat, George G. McMarty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

As members, Henry Allen Brainerd, Palmyra, N. Y.; 
Wm. W. Hegeman, Hudson, N. Y.; Charles F. Larveth, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Charles J. Morse, Youngstown, O.; Charles 
C. Schneider, New York. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—Mr. Charles E. Jennings has been 
appointed General Agent for the Pacific Coast, with offive 
in San Francisco. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The following Baltimore city direc- 
tors in this company have been appointed: Samuel 
Atkinson, Edward L. Bartlett, Michael Coakley, Jacob H. 
Hook, Robert Ober, B. F. Ulman. 


Bladen, Columbus & Florida.—Mr. John Colville, of 
Wilmington, N. C., is President of this company. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—Mr. A. L. Whipple has been 
srogtene Train Dispatcher and Chief Clerk to the Superin- 
tendent. 


Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island,—The Receiver, Gen. 
James Jourdan, has appointed Mr. J. L. Morrow Superin- 
tendent. Mr. Morrow is also Superintendent of the Coney 
Island Elevated road, and has been connected with the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Long Island road. Col. E. L. 
Langford has been appointed Secretary to the Receiver. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—At the annual 
meeting, Feb. 26, the following directors were chosen: C. 
D. Close, Iowa City, Ia.; J. N. Dewey, Des Moines, Ia.; 
E. 8. Bailey, Clinton, Ia.; J. Carscadden, Muscatine, Ia.; 
F. H. Griggs, Davenport, Ia.; J. W. Blythe, Lyman_ Cook, 
C. P. Squires, Joshua Tracy, Burllngton, Ia.; C. Lynde, 
Rock Island, Ill.; J. C. Peasley, R. R. Cable, Chicago; 
Charles Bard, Norwich, Conn. The only new director is 
Mr. Cable, who succeeds Mr. John I. Blair. The board re- 
elected Judge Joshua Tracy President; 8S. 8S. Dorwart, 
Secretary; H. H. Hollister, New York, Treasurer; C. 
Stickney, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Assistant Treasurer. 


Canadian General Freight Agents’ Association.—The 
officers of this association are: President, John Porteons, 
Grand Trunk; Vice-Presidents, Wm. H. Perry, Canada 
Southern, and Robert Kerr, Northern & Northwestern ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, E. Tiffin, Credit Valley, 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—At the annual meet- 
ing in New York, Feb. 26, the following were elected: Pres- 
ident, Samuel Sloan, New York; Managers, Edgar S. Au- 
chincloss, George Bliss, Sidney Dillon, Jay Gould, Elias S. 
Higgins, Wilson G. Hunt, Percy R. Pyne, Russell Sage, 
Abraham R. Van Nest, New York; Benjamin G. Clarke, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Wm. Walter Paelos, Teaneck, N. J.; 
Jobn I. Blair, Blairstown, N. J.; Andrew T. McClintock, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Gardner R. Coll:y, Boston. The new 
directors are Messrs. Colby and Van Nest, who succeed 
Wa. E. Dodge, Jr. and E. S. Holbrook. The board re- 
elected Frederick F. Chambers, Secretary; Frederick H. 
Gibbens, Treasurer. 


Dubuque & Sioux City.—At the annual meeting recently 
the old directors were re-elec ed, and the board elected M. 
K. Jesup President; James A. Roosevelt, Vice-President: 
J. B. Dumont, Secretary; C. H. Booth, Treasurer. The 
road is leased to the Illinois Central. 


General Baggage Agents’ Association.—At the annual 
convention in St. Louis last week the tollowing officers «ere 
elected: President, S. E. Dana, St. Paul, Minneapol’s & 
Manitoba; Vice-President, J. J. Post, New York, Lare 
Erie & Western; Secretary, M. B. Starrivg. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; Executive Committee, J. Van Smith, 
Baltimore & Ohio: F. J. McWade, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and W,. P. Andrews, Missouri Pacific. 


Indianapolis Belt.—At the annual meeting jon ggs 5 the 
following directors were elected: W. R. McKeen, Horace 
Scott, D. W. Minshall, A. D. Lynch, M. A. Downing, John 
F. Miller, R. S. McKee, John Thomas, J. M. Kitchen, A. L. 
Wright. The directors elected officers as follows : President, 
W. R. McKeen; Vice-President, Horace Scott; Auditor, W. 
P. Ijams; Secretary and Treasurer, A, D. Lynch. 


-Kingston & Pembroke.—At the annual meeting recently 
the following directors were chosen: B. . Folger, ©. T. 
Gildersleeve, G. A. Kirkpatrick. W. Nicholl, James Swift, 
Kingston, Ont.; J. Munson, Watertown, N. Y.; J. D. 
Flower, R. P. Flower, H. Porter. New York. 


Lansing, Alma, Mt. Pleasant & Northern.—Ata meeting 
beld in Alma, Mich., Feb. 7, the following directors were 
elected: A. W. Wright, Saratoga, N. Y.; Wm. 8S. Turck, 
G. D. Barton, James Gargett, Alma, Mich.; Wm. N. 
Brown, John A. Harris, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; I. N. Shep- 
ard, Salt River, Mich. ‘The officers are: . W. Wright, 
President; Wm. N. Brown, Vice-President; Wm. 8. Turck, 
Treasurer. 


Lawrence.—At the annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Feb. 
22, the following directors were chosen : Louis H. Meyer, 
Caarles W. Cass, Charles Lanier, New York; J. N. Mc- 
Cullough. John B. Jackson, Pittsburgh ; R. W: Cunning- 
ham, New Castle, Pa.; John N. Hutchinson, Philadelphia. 
The board elected officers as follows: President, Louis H. 
Meyer, New York ; Secreta and Treasurer, John J. 
Haley, Pittsburgh. The road is leased to the Pennsylvania 
Company. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.— At the annual meeting iu 


dent, Joseph F. Harris; Vice-President, Francis C. Yarnall; 
Managers, Edward W. Clark, Francis R. Cope, Samuel 
Dickson, Fisher Hazard, T. Charlton Henry, John Leisen- 
ring, Edward Lewis, Charles Parrish, George Whitney, 
James M. Willcox. 


Missouri Pacific.—The following circular is dated St. 
Louis, Feb. 20: 

‘General Transportation Manager A. A. Talmage is 
hereby appointed Fourth Vice-President of the Missouri 
Pacific and the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific railways, with 
charge of the Transportation and Maintenance Department. 

‘* He will continue to discharge the same duties as hereto- 
fore, in addition to which he will, on March 1, assume 
charge of the eyes and Maintenance Department 
of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway. 

‘** General Superintendent Robert Andrews is hereby re- 
lieved of his present duties, to take effect March 1 inst., and 
7 re to other duty, in accordance with circular of said 

ate. 


‘** All reports heretofore made to the General Superintend- Eas 


ent of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway will here- 
after be made to A. A. Talmage, Fourth Vice-President, as 
he may direct, and tbe instructions of Mr. Talmage in his 
“ee will be obeyed accordingly.” 

he followirg is dated March 1: 

“General Superintendent Robert Andrews, of the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific Railway, is hereby <4 ee Consulting 
Engineer of the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash, St. Louis 
& Pacific railways, and will, from this date, perform all the 
duties usually pertaining to such office. He will also have 
charge of such construction and other duties as may be 
assigned him. He will make his reports to the First Vice- 
President.” 

The following appointments of assistant division freight 
agents have been made: G. H. Turner, Dallas, Tex., for the 
Texas & Pacific from Dallas to Marshall and Shreveport; 
J. B. Bartholomew, Fort Worth, Tex., for the Texas & Pa- 
cific from Dallas to El Paso; M. Gilbreth, for the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern Division. 


The followin eg ng are announced by Third Vice- | 5! 


President H. oxie: Mr. George Olds, Freight Traffic 
Manager, has been promoted to be General Traffic Manager. 
Mr. Olds will have charge of both freight and passenger 
traffic of the entire mileage of both the Wabash and South 
western systems. George W. Lilley, Traffic Manager of the 
Texas & St. Louis, is appointed Freight Traffic Manager of 
the lines in the Southwestern Ee ay north of Denver and 
Texarkana. Mr. Lilley’s jurisdiction also extends over all 
lines in the Wabash system. W.H. Newman, at present 
General Freight Agent of the Southern division of the 
Southwestern systems, is appointed Traffic Manager of all 
the lines of the Southwestern system south of Texarkana 
and Denver. 


New York City & Northern.—Mr. R. M. Gallaway has 
been appoiated Receiver of this road in place of Arthur 
Leary, retired. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—Mr. J. C. Anderson has 
— appointed General Passenger Agent in place of Henry 

onett. 

The offices of Superintendent of Motive Power, Traffic 
Manager, Chief Engineer and Exgineer of Maintenance of 
Way will be discontiaued after March 1. These offices 
have been held by the same persons on this road as on the 
New York, West Snore & Buffalo. 


New York, Lackawanna & Western.—At the annual 
meeting in New York, Feb. 26, the following dlrectors were 
chosen: Samuel Sloan, John I. Blair, Elias 8. H'ggins, 
George Bliss, Perey KR. Pine, Benjamin G. Clarke, Jay 
Gould, Sidrey Diilon, Russell Sage, Solon Humphreys,John 
F. Dillon, Walter 8. Gurney, F. H. Gibbens. The road is 
leased to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Jew York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—At a recent meeting 
of the directors in Cieveland Mr. E. R. Perkios was chosen 
a director, vice James F. Clark, deceased. Mr. John Todd 
was elected Vice-President in place of Mr. Clark. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Leased Lines.—At meetings held 
in Philadelphia, Feb. 20, otticers were elected as follows by 
the companies named, whose roads are leased to the Penn 
sylvania Railroad Co. : Columbia d& Port Deposit.—Presi- 
dent, W. Hasell Wilson. Philadelphia & Trenton.—Presi- 
dent, W. Hasell Wilson. Western Pennsylvania,—President, 
J.N. DuBarry. The following were chosen at meetings 
held Feb. 19: Mifflin & Centre County.—President, J. N. 
DuBarry; Directors, Alexander Biddle, George W. Elder, 
Jobn P. Green, Samuel Maclay, James H. Mann, Wistar 
Morris, G. B. Roberts, N. Parker Shortridge, Edmund 
Smith, Henry D. Welsh, J. Price Wetherill. Bedford & 
Bridgeport.—President, John P. Green; Directors, R. W. 
Barclay, W. W. Barclay, J. N. DuBarry, John G. Hartley, 
Wistar Morris, Henry M. Phillips, G. B. Roberts, 8. L. Rus- 
sell, N. Parker Shortridge, Edmund Smith, Henry D. Welsb, 
J. Price Wetherill. 


Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon.—At the annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh last week the following officers were chosen : 
P. esident, John H. Ortman; directors, Walter Chess, E. 
Robrkaste. S. Kaufman. P. F. Schuchman, William Loef- 
fler, C. Cohlmeyer, F. N. Stucky, 8. Gallinger, M. D. 
Hays, B. J. Stenger. 





Pittsburgh d& Western.—Messrs. Mendes Cohen, Robert 
Garrett, N. S. Hill, John King, Jr., and Samuel Spencer 


Philadelphia, Feb. 26, the following were elected: Presi- | & Co. 





have been chosen directors to fill vacancies made by resigna- 
tion. They are all connected with the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Shade Gap.—-Mr. Edward R. Wood, of Philadelphia, is: 
President of this new company. 


Panag Island,—The directors of this new company are : 
William Woltge, William M. Tefft, Oliver H. Holt, A, A. 
Woltge, James Fenton, J. L.” Slater, Thomas J. Rogers, 
slew . Sherman, William E. Keyes. Office in Buffalo, 


Taylor’s Falls & Lake Supzrior.—This company, which 
is controlled by the St. Paul & Duluth, has elected officers 
as follows: President, James Smith, Jr.; Vice-President, 
L. W. Folsom: directors, J. G. Callahan, F. W. Davis, P. 8. 
Harris, G. W. Seymour, J. M. Smith; Secretary, G. W 
Seymour. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. John D. Rogers has resigned his position as Genera 
Freight Agent of the Missouri Pacific road. It is said that 
his resignation has been handed in on account of a reduction 
of the salary and of the expenses of his department. 


—Mr. Jobn Baker, Auditor and Cashier of the Manitoba 
& Northwestern road, noring petanes his position with the 
intention of returning to the United States, the employés of 
the road recently presented him with a handsome sllver ser- 
vice and a complimentary address. 


—The important firm of contractors in Chicago, formerly 
known as Fox, Howard & Co., and later on as Harry Fox 
., was dissolved last September by the death of Harry 
Fox, and is now succeeded by the surviving partners under 
the firm name of FitzSimons & Connell. 


—Mr. A. J. Cassatt, formerly Vice-President of the Penn. 
syivania Railroad Co., serves his country in a public office, 
a fact which is not generally kaown. e is ad Super- 
visor of Lower Merion township in Montgomery County, 
Pa., where he lives, and has performed the duties of that 
office in a manner so acceptable to his constituents that he 
was last week re-elected without opposition. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Month of January: 


: 884. 1883. Inc. or Dee, P.c. 

Central Pacific... $1,583.000 $1,747,681 D. $164,681 4 
Des M. & Ft. D.. 26,485 20,018 L. 467 632.3 
ae 243,457 247.034 D. 3,577 1.4 
Nash., Chat. & St. 186,992 197,388 D. 10,396 5.3 

Net earnings.... 74,730 85,317 D. 10,587 124 
Northern Cent... 409,846 499,253 D. 89,407 17.9 

Net earnings... 136,792 158,220 D. 21,428 13.6 
Norfolk & West.. 213,020 200,487 I. 12.533 6.2 

Net earnings... 83,373 7,884 L 5,489 7.0 
Pennsylvania..... 3,574,233 3,929,357 D. 355,124 9.0 

Net earnings... 1.166,136 1,471,058 D., 304,922 20.7 
Phila. & Reading : 

Reading lines. . 1,499,750 1.608.775 D. 109,025 6.8 

Net earnings. 580,975 75,342 D. 94,357 13.9 
Central lines.... | Ree os "Sapenailen aioe 
Net earnings. Co, rey Bi decussate ee 
South Carolina... 118,845 129,432 D. 10,587 8.2 

Second week in February: 

Bur., C. R. & N... $45,033 $49,593 D. 3,660 73 
Cleve., Ak. & C... 6,784 8,011 D. 1,227 15.3 
Det., Lan. & No.. 18,643 16,884 I. 1.759 10.38 
G. B.. W. & 8t. 

Beater ews 5,589 5,496 L. 93 1.7 
Ill. Central ...... 242,000 260,328 D. 18,328 7.0 
Peoria, Dec. & 12,246 11,625 L 621 5.3 

t. P. & Duluth. 11,691 15,141 D. 3,450 22.8 
Wabash, St. L. 

Pacific, ......... 313,000 271,000 I. 42,000 15.5 

Third week in February: 

Canadian Pacific. $54,000 $47,000 I. $7,000 149 
Chi. & Alton..... 160,975 158,638 I. 2,337 15 
Chi. & East. Ill... 24,672 22,972 I. 1,700 7.4 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 308,000 330,600 D. 22,60 6.8 
Chi. & Northwest. 329,100 326,500 I. 2,600 0.8 
Det., Lan. & No.. 19,965 24,489 D. 4,524 18.5 
Chi., St. Paul, M. 

Sane 77,596 70,604 I, 6,992 9.9 
Long Island...... 38,087 35,061 I. 3,026 86 
Louis. & Nash ... 202,140 225,225 D. 23,085 10.2 
Mi.,L.8.& W... 19,240 17.515 L 1,725 9.9 
North. Pacific.... 124,200 83,650 I. 37,550 43.2 
Roch. & Pitts .... 16,024 5,369 1. 10,655 198.4 
St. L. & San Fr.. 76,409 57,800 I. 18,600 32.2 
8t. P., M. & M.... 101.375 97,275 L 4,100 4.2 

Weekly reports of earnings are generally estimated iu 


part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


The West Shore in Castle Garden. 

The General Passenger Agent of the New York, West Shore 
& Buffalo road has complaive! to the Commissioners of 
Immigration that its line does not evj»y the same advan- 
tages in Castle Garden as the pooled roads, its agents not 
being allowed to sell cash tickets aud sre otherwise re- 
stricted. For this reason the compiny wishes to withdraw 
from Castle Garden and to make a new demand for an 
admittance on different terms. No action was taken by the 
commission. 


Grain Movewent. 
For the week ending Feb. 16 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 





Northwestern Nc rthwestern Atlantic 
Year. receipts. shipmeuts. receipts. 
2 2,516,562 1.016.304 1,866,919 
Dicvnss<cscecstesseabaube 2,379.27 1.671,283 3,314,860 
GA 5ig508 06> ccctadonwbed 2,791,284 1,693,992 4,270,408 
lar oo 1,'41,51 2,489,995 
era 264,188 1,433.42 3,197,435 
Sas 8 2.355.015 1,970,752 
Seer eT 4,631 427 3,379,852 2,630,340 
Penns. 000 ccdn0 canctncael 4.181.915 2,627,592 1,609,140 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year, though 450,000 bushels less than in the cor- 
responding week of last year, were much larger than in any 
preceding year. They were, however, the smallest for five 
weeks this year. The shipments of these markets were 
752,000 bushels less than in the corresponding week of last 
year, but larger than in any previous year. They have 
been exceeded in but one week since navigation closed. Of 
the shipments 214,240 bushels (8 per cent.) went down the 
Mississippi. 

The receipts of Atlantic ports for the week were smaller 
than in the corresponding week of any previous year re- 
ported and 1,021,000 bushels (40 per cent.) Isss than last 
year. They were but slightly less than in the previous. 
week of this year. This is the season when, if ever, the re- 
ceipts should he large at St. Louis, the river being open aud 
the lakes closed ; but actually 61.3 per cent. of the total re- 
ceipts were at Chicago and Milwaukee, and 15.8 at St. 
Louis. In the corresponding week of last year 54.3 per 
cent. of the receipts were at Chicago and Milwaukee and 
19.8 at St. Louis, 











Exports from the Atlantic ports for the week ending 

Feb. 16 have been : 
1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 

Flour, bbls 99,327 163,096 169,483 196,342 138.610 
Grain, bu. 2,828,416 2,270,191 1,675,142 2,418,130 1,428,320 

The exports were thus 38 per cent. less than last year, and 
and Jess than in any of the other three years, though not 
much less than in 1 4 - 

Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Feb 16 are reported as 
follows: 


1884. 1883. Tne. or Dec. Pic, 
Anthracite............. 450,815 108,741 j. 42,074 10.8 
Eastern bituminous... 143,531 185,660 D. 42,129 226 
OCORGs. .. onsis, «ks Ses 0 ED 51 203 L 14,411 28.2 


There is much activity in bituminous coal, as about this 
time a number of large contracts for railroads and manufac- 
turing companies are placed. There is, as usual, great 
rivalry between the Cumberland and the Clearfield opera- 
tion. It is said that several contracts for steam purposes 
have been given by parties who have heretofore used 
anthracite. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Feb. 16 was: 





Coal Coke. Total. 

pe ee ee 126,413 58,944 185,357 
From other lines .............. 49,087 6,670 55.757 
Totes ea ie eden 8 175,500 65,614 241,114 


The total tonnage this year to Feb. 16 was 1,588,241 tons 
against 1,628,584 tons to the corresponding date last year: 
a decrease of 40,343 tons, or 2.5 per cent. 

Coal tonnage passing over the Northern Central Railroad 
for the year ending Dec. 31 was as follows: 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

ARON o:0.0:0'5:0: 50868 2,402,664 2,076,111 I. 326,553 15.6 
Bituminous... .... ...... 1,123,369 1,141,891 D. = 18,52: 1.6 
Total. i... (ale Soden UGS 3,526,033 3,218,002 I. 308,031 9.6 


In antbracite there was an increase in the through sbip- 
ments to Baltimore, in the tonnage transferred to the Penn- 
sylvavia Railroad at Marysville and in the north-bound 
sbipments to Coal Point (Watkins) and other transfer 
points. The decrease in bituminous coal was in the ship- 
ments from the Mc[ntyre mines at Ralston. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Feb. 23 
were 32.058 tons. The total shipments this year to Feb. 23 
were 233,C90 tons, against 259,296 tons to the correspond- 
ing date in 1883, a decrease of 26,206 tons, or 10.1 per 
cent. 

The total production of coal in Nova Scotia in 1883 was 
1,422,553 tons. The shipments reported are 1.297,523 tons, 
of which 102,755 tons were shipped to perts in the United 
States. 


Pacific Through Freights. 


Shipments of through freight eastward from California 
points in January were as follows: 


—Cent. Pac.— —South. Pac.— Total. 
Tons. Per ct. Tons. Perct. Tons. 
January.. ....... 3,968 54.7 3,290 45.3 7,288 


The total in January, 1883, was 6,287 tons, showing an 
increase this year of 971 tons, or 15.4 per cent. The Janu- 
ary shipments are always light. 

Leading items of fretges for the north were 1,158 tons of 
wool; 658 tons barley; tons wine; 584 tons sugar; 491 
tons tea; 286 tons hops; 235 tons salmon; 206 tons other 
canned goods; 202 tons beans and 194 tons rice. These ten 
articles made up 64 per cent. of the total shipme:tts. 


Rates to Union Pacitic Points. 


The roads in the Western Trnnk Line Association have re- 
ceived copies of the following 1uling from Commissioner 
E. P. Vining: 

“In all cases of shipments to or from Union Pacific points, 
in which the classification of the Union Pacific Road upon 
the article in question differs from the classification used 
east of the Missouri River, the through rate will be found 
by adding the rate east of the Missouri River to the rate 
west thereof, using the particular classification in force in 
each of said districts in determining such local rates. 

Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Feb. 22 is reported 
as follows, in bales: 


Interior markets: 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Mensioiwic...' .. 2.2. 24,305 65,46L D. 41,156 63.1 
Shipments............. 30,217 54,310 D. 24,093 44.6 
Stock, Feb. 22........ 254,450 321,424 D. 66,974 20.8 

65,018 1384448 D. 69435 515 
100.738 86,595 I. 14,143 16.3 
959,713 7.037 I. 12,676 1.3 





The total receipts from paniaSone, as reported by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, for the cotton year 
from Sept. 1 to Feb 22 were 5,063,696 bales, against 5,703,- 
652 bales to the corresponding date last year, a decrease of 
639,956 bales, or 11.2 per cent. 


Lumber Rates to Missouri River Points. 


The committee of seven appointed some time ago to discuss 
the subject of differential rates on lumber from _north- 
westen points to Missouri. River points met in Chicago, 
Feb. 22, and passed the whole day in ineffectual discussion. 
No agree was reached and an adjournment was taken till the 
next day. On Feb. 23 the committee met again, but failed 
to reach a final agreement, and it was decided to refer the 
question to Mr. as arbitrator, with a request that he 
make his decision before March 31. In the mean time it is 
agreed that the rate to Missouri River points shall be 15 
cents per 100 Ibs., which is an advance of 5 cents over that 
which has prevailed for some time. 


Joint Executive Committee Circulars. 


Joint Executive Committee Circular No. 32 gives the action 
of the Committee on applications for special fares made by 
the Western River Improvement Association, the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the Convention of the South- 
ern Baptist Churcb, and tbe General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In all these cases reduced 
rates were granted. After such action of the committee 
there wasa discussion of a general plan to cover future 
arrangements of this character, at the close of which the 
following resolution was adopted : 

** Resolved, That for the accommodation of conventions 
favored with special rates in Joint Executive Commi'tee 
territory, from points in Trunk Line territory to points 
west, and vice versa, whenever the circumstances are such 
as to render it practicable, delegates may go at the regular 
limited or unlimited rate, at the option of the purchaser, 
and be returned at the difference between the limited rate 
and the rate made for the round trip, or at a fixed propor- 
tion of the through rate. Such delegates shall be furnished 
by the secretaries of their respective associations, with cer- 
tificates, which shall bear on the back a certificate of the 
ticket agent at the starting point, stating the form, consec- 
utive number of the going ticket, and the price paid for 


same. 
‘“* These certificates, stam: or indorsed by an agent of 
the Joint Executive ttee, in attendance at the meet- 
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ing for that purpose, shall be the authority for the reduced 
rates, returning by the same route and by continuous train 
ticket only. Such certificates shall be returned to the vice- 
chairman, with aspecial report for check. Consecutively 
numbered certificates shall be furnished by the Secretary 
for this purpose.” 








| short line from Akron, O., to the Chicago Junction. It is 

stated that this company takes $3,100,000 of the $6,000,- 

000 capital stock, at a price which has not been made public, 
and agrees to provide for the floating debt. 





Belton, Galveston & New Orleans.—This company 


‘ircular No. 88.cives . ‘ ions, has been organized to build a railroad from Belton, Tex. 
Wie sacra Line erat re tony ee Oa ataued eastward by Calvert and Madisonville to Trinity, on the 


by the Presidents or representatives of the Wabash, St, 


International & Great Norhtern road. The distance is about 


Louis & Pacific: the New York, Lake Erie & Western: the | 1*5 miles. 


Pennsylvania; the Pennsylvania Company; the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis; the Baltimore & Obio; the New 
York Central & Hudson River; the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern; the New York, Chicago & St. Lonis; the Michi- 
gan Central; the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indi- 
anapolis and the Indiana, Bloomington & Western: 

** Resolved, That the present method of division of com- 
petitive passenger earnings between the seaboard and points 
west, including passenger earnings from and to poiuts west 
of Chicago and the Mississippi River, and also passenger 
earnings between interior points in the territory of the 
Joint Executive Committee, shall be extended and perfected 
without unnecessary delay. 

** Resolved, That the payment of commission shall be 
abolished on the establishment of pools or differential fares. 

“Resolved, That the measures adopted by the Joint 
Executive Committee, to protect their revenues from pas- 
senger traffic against the action of outside lines, are ap- 
proved, aud we hereby agree to use all legitimate means to 
that effect, and tothe extent of discontinuing the inter- 
change of traftic with such lines, 

"Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting, that a 
Clearing House should be established, and the subject is 
hereby referred to the Truvk Line Executive Committee, to 
report a plan in all details to the next Presidents’ meeting.” 


An Ohio River Agreement, 

A dispatch from Louisville, Feb. 27. says: ‘‘ A traffic 
agreement bas been made between the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago Railroed and the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis & Chicago Road. The agreement is based 
on an equal divisiun of the carryiny trade between the two 
large cities on the iines of the two roads. The ‘ Big Four’ 
will bave exclusive right to the business between Chicago 
and Cincinnati, and the ‘Monon’ to do business between 
Louisville and Chicago. The Indianapolis business will be 
equally divided. The route from Cincinnati will be over 
the ‘ Big Four’ to LaFayette, and thence to Chicago over 
the ‘Monon.’ The arrangement has been under discussion 
for some time.” 


Excess Baggage Regulations. 

The Chicago Tribune says: ‘“‘A new system for handling 
excess baggage has been adopted by the Chicago & North- 
western and the Milwaukee & St. Paul, to gointoeffect March 
1. It willbe known as the C. O. D. system and take the 
place of the way-bill excess-baggage system which is now 
in use. The advantage is that it will obviate much of the 
delay heretofore experienced in checking baggage and mak- 
ing cash collections at starting point, and delay (if any) 
will be transferred to the point of destination of baggage, 
where there is obviously more time to collect the excess 
charges.” 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Killing Stock—Duty to Fence. 

In Willis and others against the Evansville & Terre l{aute 
Co., the Indiana Supreme Court holds as follows : 

The action was for damages for the killing of appellee’s 
wule by appellant’s cars. The killing occurred where the 
railroid had certain switches and side tracks. The evidence 
shows beyond question that the railroad could not be fenced 
along the side track without materially interfering with the 
business of the company, and also with the convenience of 
the public in transacting business with the railroad. Where 
it is shown that to securely fence a railway it would require 
the putting in of cattle guards at or near switches, which 
cattle guards would endanger the lives of the employés in 
operating trains, the railroad will thereby be excused from 
fencing the road at such places. A railroad is not required 
to fence its road where such fence interferes with its own 
rights in operating its road or transacting its business, nor 
where the rights of the public in travelling or doing busi- 
ness with the company are interfered with. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Alabama Railroad Projects.—The following is a list 
of articles of incorporation filed in Alabama since Jan. 1, in- 
cluding all the companies except one or two of which 
especial note has been made: 

Birmingham & Northwestern, to extend from Birming- 
ham, Ala., to Shelbyville, Tenn. The incorporators are 
Robert Cain, E. A. Norris, John B. Cole, John C. Morrow, 
John B. Gregory, £. K. Fulton, F. N. Burman, W. H. 
Smith and David D. Smith, all of Birmingham. 

Escambia, from the Florida line in Escambia County north 
about 12 miles. The incorporators are D. F. Sullivan and 
others, of Pensacola, Fla. 

Mobile & Fort Gaines, from Pollard on the Louisville & 
Nashville road, west by north through Elba and Ozark to 
the Chattehoochie River opposite Fort Gaines,Ga. The 
incorporators are J.C. W. Rogers, of Opelika, Ala., and 
others. 

Mobile, Alabama & Cincinnati, from Jackson, in Clarke 
County, Ala., through Decatur to the Tennessee line. The 
tucorporators are J. C. White, of Huntsville, Ala.; N. P. 

aunders, of Nashville, Tenn., and others. 

Meridian & Tuscahoma, to build from Tuscahoma, on the 
Tombigbee River, west by north to Meridian, Miss. The 
incorporators are S. D. Brown, of Mobile, Ala., W. W. 
Johnson, of Butler, Ala., W. H. Hardy, of Meridian, Miss., 
and others. 

St. Louis, Alabama & Atlantic, to build from the Tennes- 
see line in Lauderdale County southward toward Anniston. 
The incorporators are J. C. White, of Huntsville, Ala., N. P. 
Saunders, of Nashville, Tenn., and others. 

Talladega & Coosa Valley, to build from a point on the 
Anniston & Atlantic road by Ewing’s Ferry to Broken 
Arrow on the East & West road. The incorporators are 
E. L. Tyler, of Anniston, Ala., D, M. Rogers, of Talladega, 
Ala., and others. 


Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe.—A dispatch from 
Vice-President Touzalin says that the Kansas Railroad 
Commissioners have withdrawn all their orders for the 
establishment of rates over this road, and the whole matter 
will come up before the Commission fora rehearing March 
5. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—It seems to be pretty certain that 
this company has secured a controlling interest in the Pitts- 
burgh & Western road and that tbat road will hereafter be 
operated in its interest. It is reported that the Pittsburgh 


Birmingham & Tennes‘ee River.—This company 
bas been organized to build a roadfrom Brierfield, Ala., on 
the Selma Division of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia road, northward to Birmingham, and thence north- 
west ria Russellville and the new town of Sheffield to the 
Tennessee state line. ‘ibe main line will be about 160 miles 
long, and it is also proposed to build a branch from Russell- 
ville,in Franklin County, to the Mississippi state line, a dis- 
— of 20 miles, Work has already been begun on the new 
road. 


Boston & Lowell.—A special meeting was held in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 26, at which the stockholders present voted to 
approve a new lease of the Wilton Railroad. A majority 
of the entire stock not being represented, it was ordered 
that the polls remain open until March 4, in order that the 
required number of votes may be secured. The new lease is 
for 99 years at a rental of $16,800 a year, or 7 per cent. on 
$240,000, and takes the place of the former lease, which has 
nearly expired. 


Brston & Maine.—This company has made application 
to the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners for authority 
to build a short branch in Lawrence, Mass., extending from 
a point on the south side of the North Canal across said 
canal and Canal street, and over lands owned by several 
manufacturing companies and also across a branch track of 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad. 


Boston, Winthrop & Shore.—The Boston Advertiser 
of Feb, 27 says: ‘The management of this company having 
neglected for a number of seasons to put into effect the de- 
cision of the Railroad Commissioners as to the running of 
trains from Boston to Winthrop as early as the citizens of 
Winthrop wished, the selectmen of that town addressed a 
second petition to the Board, asking fora hearing to show 
why the railroad company had not complied with the 
Board’s request, The hearivg was heard on Saturday, and 
tie Board visited Wintbrop Monday, viev the 
premises, and have decided as _ follows: It is 
ordered, in consideration of the request of the 
selectmen, and of the condition of the track at Great Head 
at this time, that the former action of the Board be so far 
revised that the ccmpany is recommended to place a turn- 
out and switches at a point directly north of Great Head, 
near Cottage Hill Station, and to make this the terminus for 
the operation of this road until the track south of this point 
can be properly reconstructed and guarded; and that trains 
be run to and from this point as soon as the pile bridge can 
be put in order.’” 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—This com- 
any makes the following statement for the year ending 
ec. 31: 


1883 1882 Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Earnings.............$2,846,771 $2,800,682 1. $46,089 1.6 
Expenses............ 1,968,176 1,876,416 I. 91,760 4.9 


Net earnings.......$878,595 $924,266 
Per cent, of exps... 69.1 67.0 

The increase in expenses was due to an increase in road 
worked and in train mileage, and to the charges imposed by 
a severe winter. 


D. $45,671 49 
tii aapieess 





Caldwell.—This company has been organized to build a 
branch from the New York & Greenwood Lake road at 
upper Montclair, N. J., to Caldwell, a distance of four miles. 
The road will follow the line surveyed some 10 years ago, 
but on which a little work was done at that time. A tunnel 
will be required under the First Mountain near Montclair. 


Camden & Atlantic.—lt is proposed to build a branch 
of this road from Absecom, N. J., northward to the Cedar 
Bonnet, opposite Mannahawken, aud thence across the bay 
to Long Beach, then northward along the beach to Barnegat, 
a distance of about 34 miles. Itis also proposed to build a 
branch from Long Beach to Beach Haven, 12 miles. 


Canadian Pacific.—The debate in the Canadian Par- 
liament on the proposed government loan to this company 
has not yet been concluded, although the course of the votes 
taken on several minor motions indicate that the plan of the 
government will be carried by a fair majority. Opponents 
of the loan say that the government has purchased the sup- 
pert of a number of Quebec members by promising aid to 
local railroad projects which they favor. 

The company gives notice that it is prepared to treat with 
responsible contractors for the construction of the road 
from the summit of the Rocky Mountains to the western 
crossing of the Columbia River, a distance of 135 miles. 
The work will be let in short sections, and as each con- 
tractor completes his section satisfactorily he will be fur- 
nished with further work. Profiles, specifications, etc., 
can be seen and further information obtained on application 
to James Ross, Manager of Construction, at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. To save time, contractors are requested to send 
references as to former work done by them. 


Carolina & Central.—This company, it is said, will 
build an extension of its road from Shelby, N. C., southwest 
to Spartanburg, S. C., a distance of 42 miles. This is the 
commencement of an extension which is meant to reach 
Augusta, Ga., and a connection with the Central Railroad 
of Georgia. 


Central Iowa.—This company has given notice that it 
will hereafter run its trains hrought to Northwood, Ia., in 
accordance with the orders of the lowaCommission. . ‘he 
line from Manly Junction to Northwood has been for some 
time leased to the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
Co., and the terminus of the Central Iowa road made at 
Mason City. 


Chicago & Central Kansas.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from White Cloud, Kan., on 
the Missouri River, west by south to Salina, a distance of 
142 miles. Several branches are also projected. The 
office of the company is at Salina, Kansas. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
This company, it is reported, will issue $500,000 in preferred 
stock for the purpose of paying off the floating debt and to 
meet necessary expenditures. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The suit to com- 
pel this company to open its stock books for examination 
came up in the New York Supreme Court Feb. 26, and was 
postponed until March 4, one week. 


Cinnabar & Clark's Fork.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Cinnabar, Montana, on 


& Western will be used to make part of a through line from | the National Park Branch of the Northern Pacific, to the 
Pittsburg to Cleveland and Chicago by the use of the Pitts- | Clark’s Fork mines, by way of the National Park. ‘The dis- 


burgh, Cleveland & Toledo road and the construction of a 
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Fogarty, Livingston, Mon.; T. J. Walker, Ss. Louis; J. L. 
Butman, Saratoga, N. Y.; Wm. Foster, Jr., and 8S. F. 
Kuapp, New York. 


Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers.—This company 
has ordered a reduction of wages on its road, to begin 
March 1. Engineers are reduced 10 cents per day, firemen 
and brakemen 8 cents, baggage masters 12 cents, conductors 
$5 per month, aud all other employés except sectionmen 10 
per cent. The wages of sectionmen were reduced in Janu- 
ary. 


Connotton Valley.—A meeting of bondholders was 
held in Boston, Feb. 20, for the purpose of taking such 
action as might be deemed advisable for the best protection 
of the interests of all holders or owners of bonds or securities 
of said railway company, and to hear any report which 
may ba made in regard to the present or future prospects of 
the property. The attendance was very large and repre- 
sented nearly the entire amount of bonds outstanding. Mr. 
W. Rotch presided, and after calling the meeting to order 
submitted a brief statement regarding the present condi- 
tion of the corporation, the earnings, expenses, and the 
obligations of the road. He said that no large amount of 
money was needed for immediate use, but he recom- 
mended that some provision be made for buying 
the equipment, terminal and other liens, and 
the settlement of contractors’ claims. A general discussion 
then ensued, and numerous questions regarding the road 
and the plans for the future were propounded, to all of 
which Mr. Rotecb replied, giving such information as he 


was able. In the course of this discussion it was stated that 
no plain’ of reorganization whatever had _ been 
considered or that suggestions 


decided upon, and 
were in order. Mr. H. A. Blood said that one of 
two things must be done: The bonds must either 
be reduced or the earnings increased, as the road must earn 
$1,000,000 gross, at the least, in order to pay the interest 
on its bonds. He argued that a plan be devised that 
should provide for all future possibilities to the bondhold- 
ers. The question of the rights of the stockbolders was dis- 
cussed at some length, but no action thereon was taken. The 
following resolution was adopted almost unanimously. The 
names were supplied after its adoption by the chairman 
and by nomination: 

** Whereas, it is believed that it is for the best interest of 
the bondholders and security-holders of the Connotton Val- 
ley Railway Co. and for all parties in interest having liens, 
debts or claims upon or against the property of the Connot- 
ton Valley Railway or any company with which it bas been 
consolidated; that the said Connotton Valley Railway Co. 
should be reorganized in accordance with and conformity 
to the laws of the state of Ohio—it is now voted that Messrs. 
Richard Olney, Sicney Bartlett, W. J. Rotch, W. O. Chap 
map, H. D Upton and J.C. Watson be and are hereby ap- 
pointed a committee to arrangea plan of reorganization, 
and to report to the bondholders with such recommenda- 
tions as they may think advisable, or to report any fact 
which may.be of interest in regard to the property, and said 
committee are authorized and requested to commence legal 
proceedings in any court of competent jurisdiction for the 
purpose of protecting and securing all our legal rights in 
the premises, and said committee are further authorized to 
add to their number or hill any vacancy caused by death, 
resignation or otherwise.” 

The above having been adopted, and a vote -having been 
passed that the committee be requested to take into con- 
sideration a plan to assess the bonds and stock in order to 
clean up the present floating indebtedness, the meeting was 
adjourned subject to the call of the committee. 

he stockholders met in Boston, Feb. 21, and appointed a 
committee to represent their interests. This committee is 
to confer and act with the bondholders’ committee as far as 
possible. 

Fitchburg.—This company has begun to build a large 
car-house at a point just west of the station in Charlestown, 
Mass. ‘The buildiog was much needed. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The earnings and ex- 
peaeee of this road for the year ending Dec. 31 were as 
follows : 


1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. 

Earnings ....... ... ......$2.542,943 $2,165,219 $377,724 17.4 
EOE Ee I 1,735,517 1,432,209 303,308 21.2 
Net earnings Ase bememben $807,426 $733,010 $74,416 10.2 
WPONONT, GUS. 53. Secs ctvees 314,127 694,020 20,107 6.58 
Surplus.......... .. $493.299 $438,990 $54,309 12.4 


The expenses were 68 2 per cent. of gross earnings last 
year, against 66.2 per cent. in 1882. From last year’s sur- 
plus dividends of 7 per cent. were paid on the preferred 
stock, amounting to $455,000, leaving a net balance of 
$38,299, which, added tu the balance of $35,613 from 1882, 
left a total surplus of $73,912 to the close of the year. 


Fort Wayne & Indianapolis.—Tbis company was 
organized last year to buildarailroad from Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to Indianapolis in connection with a line which was 
projected from Fort Wayne to. Peoria. A preliminary 
survey was made of the road, but no work has since been 
done upon it, aud no further action taken toward building 
it, so far as we are informed. 


Fort Worth, Corsicana & Sabine.—Tbis company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Fort Worth, 
Tex., southeast to Sabine Pass, running through Corsicana. 
The distance is 320 miles. 


Gettysburg & Harrisburg.—The first through train 
on this road ran tbrough to Gettysburg, Feb. 26, when the 
opening of the road was celebrated by speeches and a din- 
ner. Some work is yet to be done on the ballasting before 
it is fully opened for tratfic. The road extends from 
Hunter’s Run, Pa., on the South Mountain Railroad 
southward to Gettysburg 22 miles, and in connection with 
the South Mountain and Cumberland Valley roads makes 
a pretty direct line from Harrisburg to Gettysburg. 


Illinois Central.—A dispatch from Chicago says that 
this company has withdrawn its offer of $800,000 for three 
blocks of land on the lake front, on which it was proposed to 
erect a union passenger depot for this road, the Michigan 
Central and the Baltimore & Ohio. The object of this action 
is not clear. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—At the annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Feb. 26, in answer to questions, 
President Harris stated that a year ago the floating debt, 
less cash assets, was about $1,000,000. Since then it had 
been decreased by $60,000, and besides this about $130,000 
in scrip had been paid. Both payments bad come out of the 
earnings. It was also stated that the stale property of the 
company ever since the investment was made had given a 
yearly return of 6 per cent. in cash, besides accumulating 
a considerable surplus fund and securing a large amount of 
additional traffic to the lines owned by the company. A 
resolution was passed requesting. the board of managers to 
use thelr discretion as to the time and mode .of disposing of 
the 18,901 shares of stock in their possession for the purpose 
only of retiring the floating debt of the company, the stock 
to be sold at not less than par. 





Long Island.—The contract under which this company 
has for several years operated Central or Stewart read 
from Hinsdale to Babylon expires March 1. It is under- 
stood that a new arrangement has been made between the 
Long Island Co. and the Stewart Estate for an extended 
lease of the road. i. : 


Maine Central.—The Mt. Desert Branch was formally 
opened for traffic to Ellsworth, Me., Feb. 22, when the first 
regular passenger train passed over the road and the open- 
ing was c-lebrated by a reception at Ellsworth. The new 
branch is now completed from Bangor, Me., to Ellsworth, 
2916 miles, of which 28 miles is new road, the track on the 
Bucksport Branch being used from Bangor to Brewer Junc- 
tion. The branch has been built under ths charter of the 
Maine Shore Line Co., but is the property of the Maine Cen- 
tral Co., which has issued its own bonds to pay for its con- 
struction. The grading is nearly completed to Bar Harbor 
Ferry on Frenchman’s Bay, 12 miles beyond Ellswortb, and 
it is expected that the track will be laid by June 1, in time 
for the summer travel to Mt. Desert. From Bar Harbor Ferry 
to Bar Harbor on the island is a_ distance of 10 
miles across an arm _ of: Frenchman’s Bay, and 
a steam ferry will be established there making 
close conuections with the trains. It is ex 
that during the summer, when the travel to this resort is 
large, trains will be run through from Portland to Bar Har- 
bor Ferry without charge. In addition to summer travel 
the new branch is expected to have considerable local traffic, 
as it passes through a prosperous section of the state having 
several manufacturing rr. 

The new line is descri by the Portland Argus as fol- 
lows: ‘“*The new branch starts from Bangor and crosses 
the Penobscot River into the town of Brewer. From 
Brewer station the line swings to the south, skirting a high 
ridge of hills, and then, taking a general southeasterly 
course, runs through the towns of Brewer and Holden in 
Penobscot County and crosses into Hancock County about 
balf a mile below George’s Corner in Holden at a point 
about 12 miles distant from Bangor. After leaving the 
county of Penobscot and entering the town of Dedham in 
Hancock County, the live runs for two or three miles along 
the east shors of the beautiful Fitz Pond, thence striking 
across to Reed Fond and runoing along its west shore, it 
climbs up to Rocky Pond, which, situated almost within 
pistol shot of Reed Pond is yet 67 ft. above it. 

“Then passing into Ellsworth the line extends to and 
across Union River, runs directly through the busy village 
of Ellsworth Falls, with its excellent water wer and pu- 
merous mills, and so on to Main street, where is the site 
selected for the station at Ellsworth. Leaving the city of 
Ellsworth the road soon passes into the town of Hancock 
and still continuing in a southeasterly direction, crosses 
Kilkenny Brook at the head of Skillings River and passes 
over the ‘carrying place,’ so called because here a small 
canal has been dug for carrying through scows and boats 
from the waiters of Skilling’s River to those of Taunton 
Bay. Thence running directly through the village of Han- 
cock the line finds its terminus at or near'the foot of 
Sullivan River Falls. This terminal spot is classic grounds 
for here the Indians used to gather for council and for war. 
Traditions still linger of a sanguinary battle fought on this 
very ground, and many Indian impliments were discovered 
in making the excavation for the roadbed. 

‘The stations on the Mount Desert Branch with their 
distances from Bangor will be as follows: Brewer Junction, 
1:6 miles; George’s Corner (Holden), 12 ; Ellsworth Falls, 
27.5 ; Ellsworth, 29.5; Hancox, 39; Bar Harbor Ferry, 
41.8 miles. / 

‘‘At Bar Harbor Ferry there is to be a passenger station 
with convenient waiting-rooms, awnings, etc., a freight 
station and engine-house, coal sheds, etc., with side tracks 
to accommodate the business of this, the southerly terminus 
of the railroad. The Maine Central Railroad Co. has pur- 
chased at this point the wharf property and lands of the 
Frenchman’s Bay Steamboat Co.. which will afford the 
railroad excellent terminal facilities at tide-water. There 
is already a very good wharf, built ast year, and this is to 
bestill further extended. Within 100 ft. of the shore there is 
50 ft. of water at low tide, sufficient, of course, for any size 
of steamer or sailing vessel.” 

The maximum curve on the new branch is 617.8 ft. radius 
and the maximum grade 84} ft. tothe mile. There is on 
the line only 640 linear feet of bridging. the bridges being 
all truss structures of southern pine. he road is laid with 
steel rails. 

The work has been done under the general direction of 
Mr. Wm. A. Allen, Engineer of the Maine Central road, 
whose assistant, Mr. H.C. Robinson, has been Inspecting 
Engineer. Mr, B. F. Hancox has been Chief Engineer for 
the Contractor, Col. J. N. Greene, with H. Hilliard, F. Dan- 
forth and H. A. Hancox as Division Engineers. 


Manhattar:.—This company, operating the elevated 
railroads in New York city, makes the following statement 
for the quarter ending Dec. 31: 

ER BRIN 055) dias: p00 ws's> 0400066 10K onadtondd eee enes $1,743,829 
Expenses (56.99 per cent.).... .,.-c00-cce+ ceeceeeccecee 9&2, 


Ra BP ee es ise ~ $751,738 

Income from other sources..........-..---seeeeeeseeee 21,375 

TE Soh ci aSddmakoh, <tedeebescornens 0: 00eeeces stesase $773,113 
DERE GRE BORING. 5 o0o.00c ccc cccecccesconcces $349,239 
Real Catate: tawes.... 5.20.65 cecpeccccdes csecee 062 

—-—_ 373,301 

NE et Ses ceetebteasssis, 002° nent enna $399,812 


This statement does not include the taxes on the structure 
of the roads and the personal property which are in litiga- 
tion. 


Mexican Central.—On Feb. 20 the gap between the 
northern and southern ends of this road was only 30 miles, 
on which the grading was practically finished. The Gen- 
eral Manager expects to have all the rails laid the first 
week in March. Prelimivary arrangements have been 
= for the formal celebration of the opening of the 
road. 


Michigan C n:ral.—Mr. J. A. Grier, General Freight 
Agent of this road, has issued a notice of general interest to 
shippers, which says this a nee station at the eastern 
or Now York end of the cantilever bridge is called Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y.,and at ‘the western or Canadian end. 
Clifton, Ont. The company’s freight yard on the Canadian 
side is located about three miles southwest of the bridge, and 
is called Montrose, Ont. The station on the Canada Division 
(Niagara Branch) formerly known as Suspension Bridge, 
Ont., is now called Clifton, Ont., as above. This company’s 
station at the eastern or New York end of the Ivternatioael 
Bridge is called Black Rock, N. Y., and the station and yard 
at the western or Canadian end, Victoria, Ont. The canti- 
lever bridge is about 17 miles north of the International 
Bridge, and about 300 ft. south of the Great Western or 
Suspension Bridge. 

- Hereafter all east-bound freight will be handled as follows: 

* Through line freight for the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad should be carded and. slip-billed to des- 
tination, and way-billed:to paint as shown in ta of fast 
freight lines. This includes Hammond’s beef and all through 


live dead freight, except perishable and dairy line in car- 
loads, when from stations west of the Detroit River, or in 
any quantity when from stations east of the Detroit River, 
and applies only to stations from which through-line bills 
are made. Small lots from stations in Canada must be 
lcaded in vars carded to Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 

‘Local freight (except live stock) for the New York Cen 
tral & Hudson River Railroad should be carded and slip- 
billed to destination and way-billed to Suspension Bridge. 
Re This includes Hammond’s beef (for local New York 
& Central & Hudson River stations) and dead freight, 
except dairy line and perishable, in car-loads when from 
stations west of the Detroit River, or in any quantity when 
from stations east of the Detroit River. mall lots from 
stations in Canada must be loaded in cars carded to Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y. 

** All this freight will be sent across the cantilever bridge, 
ood ew bills must be sent to agent, Suspension Bridge, 


** All through dairy line and perishable freight in car- 
loads for the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
requiring ice at Buffalo, N. Y., should be carded, slip-billed, 
and way-billed to destination. If for local stations on New 
York Central & Hudson River, should be carded and slip- 
billed to destination and sey.ene to Black Rock, N. Y. 
All live stock (including New York Central & Hudson hiver) 
and all freight (including live stock) for the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia, the Rochester and 
Pittsburgh, the New York, West Shore and Buffalo, and the 
Lebigh Valley Railroad should be carded, slip-billed, and 
way-billed to Black Rock,N. Y. Agents westof the Detroit 
River will continue sending miscellaneous lots of freight for 
points north, south, east, and west of Detroit, with bills for 
the same, to agent, Junction Yard, as heretofore. All this 
freight will be sent across the International Bridge, and 
way-bills must be sent to agent, Black Rock, N. Y.” 


Mississippi Railroad Commission.—The bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Railroad Commission with 
power to fix rates and exercise a general supervision over 
the railroads, passed both houses of the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture, but was returned with the Governor’s veto. After a 
long debate the veto was sustained. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The following prelim- 
inary statement for the year ending Dec. 31 is made for this 
company, including, apparently, the International & Great 
Northern, which is leased by it: : 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Gross earnings....$11,275.000 $9,762,750 I. $1,512,250 15.5 
Expenses.......... 7,046,875 6,460,373 I 556,502 6 
Net earnings..... $4.228,125 $3.272,377 1. $955,748 29.2 
Taxes and interest. 3,600,000 3,687,208 D. 


87,208 2.4 





Surplus or deficit.S. $628,125 D. $414,831 A abe 

The expenses were 62.5 per cent. of gross earnings last 
year, against 66.5 per cent. in 1882. The surplus was suffi- 
cient to pay $180,000, or 6 per cent., on the $3,000,000 out- 
standing scrip, and leave a balance of $448,125 for the 
year 


Missouri Pacific.—A suit brought to compel this com- 
pany to rebuild the narrow-gauge road between Kansas 
City and Independence, Mo., the track of which was taken 
up in 1881, has been compromised. The company agrees 
to lay a standard gauge track to be c»mpleted the present 
year, giving the people the benefit of two parallel lines be- 
tween Independence and Kansas City. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany makes the following statement for January and the 
seven months of the fiscal year from July 1 to Jan. 31: 





——--January.— — ——Seven months. —— 

1884. 1883. 1882-3. 
Earnings......... $186,992 $197,388 $1,413,897 $1,178,921 
Expenses........ - $12,262 112,071 761.627 765,689 
Net earnings.. $74,730 $85,317  $652.270 $613,232 
PROT GE Goad go cade scccaperacgeecnsep 386,8% 379,399 
PN irik sicecvocvncsetevundsnbstnonshe 265,446 $233,833 


This shows for the seven months an increase of $34,976, 
or 2.5 per cent.., in gross earnings; a decrease of $4,062, or 
0.5 per cent., in expenses; an increase of $39,038, or 6.4 et 
cent., in net earnings, and an increase in surplus of $31,613 
or 13.5 per cent. 


New Jersey Railroad Taxation.—The joint commit- 
tee appointed to consider the question of taxation of rail- 
roads has made its report to the New Jersey Legislature. 
The report states tbat the total amount of the capital stock 
and funded debt of the railroads of the state is $227,384,544, 
according to the last statement made to the Comptroller. 
Opinions differ as to whether that amount represents more 
or less than their actual value. The total assessed valuation 
of all other property of the state as given in the Comp- 
troller’s report was $534,917,876. The tax paid by railroad 


2,091 | corporations to the state in 1883 amounted to $677,557, and 


in addition to this the railroads paid in local texesa sum 
estimated at $210,000, so that their total provisions to the 
state for the year was about $887,000. 

The report states that the railroads are subject to two 
kinds of taxation, the state tax and the local tax. The state 
tax paid is under the law of 1876, which provides for a tax 
of one-half of 1 per cent. on the true value of the roads. 


—- | Under this act 51 companies paid taxes, their total valuation 


being $52,715,000, and the total tax received from them 
last year $363,575, This does not include the taxes paid by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., which is paid under a special 
act fixing the tax on the United Railroads, nor that of the 
Morris & Essex road, which pays the taxes under the act of 
1865, the provisions of which have been held by the United 
States Supreme Court to be a contract between the state and 
the company which cannot be brokeu without consent. With 
regard to local taxes the sole provisionj of the law on that 
subject is contained in the act of 1873, which provides that 
the railroads shall ~ county and town taxes of 1 per cent. 
upon a valuation of all real property used by them excepting 
their main tracks and road-bed, not exceeding 100 ft. in 
width and 10 acres of land ateach terminus. The valuation 
of this property is made once in three years, and under this 
law local taxes to the amount of $210,000 were puid last 
year. The objections to this law, which are many and 
varied, are alluded to at much length in the report. 

The committee is of opinion that the real estate should be 
assessed in the same way as otber property, and that the 
law should make it possible to give the full valuation of all 
the tangible property of the company as well as the value 
of its franchises. The equipment and rolling stock of the 
road sbould also be valued whether owned by the operating 
company or by others. They also recommend tbe repeal of 
the act of 1876 relating to the leased lines of the united 
companies and also that the exemption of 10 acres at each 
terminus of the road be dorie away with, and that the rate 
of local taxation be raised to 11¢ per cent. 

The committee bas prepared avd introduced three bills. 
The first provides for the appointment of three state assess- 
ors, who shall meet annually and proceed to ascertain, first, 
the value of the real estate of vuitrends; second, the value 
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of all the tangible personal property, and third, a fair cash 
value of the capital stock, including the franchise. From 
the aggregate the board is to deduct the total value of the 
real and tangible pei:sonel property, and the amount re- 
maining shall be taken as the fair value of the capita! stock 
which is to be asse for taxation. All property 
not used for strictly railroad purposes is to 
be taxed in the same way as real estate owned 
by other parties. The basis of taxation for state pur 
poses is thus to be the value of the real estate, personal! prop- 
erty and franchise, while for local taxation only the real 
estate outside of the railroad is to be counted. ‘the state is 
to collect the entire tax, returning to the towns or counties 
that part whicb belongs to them of the loca) assessment. 
The bill also provides proper machinery for the collection of 
taxes. Its effect, the committee claims, will be to arrive at 
the proper valuatiun, to increase the state revenue and also 
to subject considerable p rty to local taxation. 

The second bill provides for the repeal of the tax law of 
1876. The third provides for the surrender by the com. 
panies of any special tax privileges conferred by their char- 
ter, the state on its part to surrender its right to take pos- 
session of the roads when the charters expire. It also for- 
bids companies to acquire or hold any additional property 
unless they surrender their special contracts. 

This report and the accompanying bills will give rise to a 
long discussion in the Legislature, and the passage of any 
act at the present session is doubtful. 


New York Central & Hudson River,—The follow- 
ing is the company’s statement to the Railroad Commission 
for the quarter ending Dec. 31: 


NS NCP IOI COR OORT ETI TS $7,914,128 
Expenses (6.1 per cent.) .........-... cee cee ceeee eens 4,435,799 
PUR RN ss ii. i dda dn. Sereea eacdsbeaeda $3.478,329 
Pe a SR Ca ee a eee es) Ct OP ae ee ys 1,640,000 
oka 8h BERS: 0:4, 8 60 0 108A ne wees $1,838,329 


This surplus was sufficient to pay the quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent. and leave a balance or $51,296. It is under- 
stood that the statement does not include miscellaneous 
receipts. 

The New York Railroad Commission has given notice to 
this company that its station in Schenectady is a nuisance 
and must be abated. Itis said that the company will con- 
test the case. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—The following 
statement is made for the three months ending Dec. 31 : 
Gross earnings ($1.630 $95 ON ad dedht sete G3e8.05: 5 <0 sant $854,000 
Expenses (56.1 percent.) 05.0... ..cses ccccscccecescccees 479,000 

Net earnings ($716 per mile) ...............--...-+- $375,000 

Receipts from other sources were $27,500, making the 
total net income $402,500. The charges were $376,000, 
leaving a surplus of $26,500 for the quarter. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—lt is announced 
that this company will, after March 1, cease to exchange 
through freight with the New York & New England at 
Newburg, the Receiver of that road having given notice of 
bis desire to discontinue the exchange, the business being 
unprofitable, New England freight from this road will 
hereafter be sent by the Hoosac Tunnel route, leaving the 
road at Bingbamton and going over the Albany & Susque- 
hanna, the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western and the 
Fitchburg roads. : 


New York & New England.—The Court bas granted 
an order giving the Receiver leave to settle claims for dam- 
ages which have arisen to parties who have sbipped freight 
over the road, and also to settle claims for labor and supplies 
since December 1, 1883, and to allow a set-off in cases where 
parties who have furnished labor, supplies, etc., since Jan- 
uary 1, 1883, are shown to be indeb to the company for 
freight or other charges. 

From March 1, next, the interchange of through freight 
with the New York, Lake Erie & Western road at Newburg 
will be discontinued. The interchange of business with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by way of Jersey City will be 
continued, 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—In the New 
York Supreme Court, Feb. 26, a decision was filed in the 
suit of Currier against this company to enjoin a settlement 
with the North River Construction Co. The Court held that 
the plaintiff had made out no case for an injunciion. The 
contract was made by the consent of the stockholders of 
both corporations and did not provide for the issue of any. 
securities to the construction company until they had been 
earned by work done. The road has been substantially com- 
pleted and delivered to the railroad company and accepted 
by it. Thereis no proof that any director or agent of eiher 
company has been guilty of any wrong or bas done any act 
resulting in personal profit to himself. The legality of the 
evutract is established and an injunction is denied. 


Norfolk & Western.—Tbis company makes the fol- 
lowing statemeut for January, the first month of its fiscal 
year : 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P. 
Pr er $213,020 $200.487 I. $12,533 6.2 
Expenses. .......-.ce++8 129,647 122,603 I. 7,044 5.7 
Net earnings ..... .... $83.373 $77,884 I. $5,489 7.0 
Per cent of expenses.... 60.8 61.1 D. 0.3 


Tbe earnings and expenses of the New River Division, 75 
miles, are included in 1884, but not in 1883, as that division 
was not opened for traffic until May 21, 1883. 


North Carolina Lumber Roads.—The Raleigh News 
and Observer. in a statement showing all the railroads in 
the state of North Carolina, mentivns the following lines, 
which are used chiefly for lumbering purposes and have 
hitherte — record: ’ 

Bladen,Columbus & Florida.—This road is in operation 
from Abbottsburg, on the Carolina Central road southward 
to Newburg, in Columbus County, a distance of 16 miles. 
It is of standard gauge and is owned in Wilmington. 

Page’s.—This road extends from the mills of A. F. Page 
& Son at Blue’s Crossing in Moore County, on the Raleigh & 
Augusta Air Line, westward 3 miles into the pine woods. It 
is of 38 in. gauge, has two locomotives and the necessary 
cars, and is to be extended as required. 

Wilmington, Chadbourn & Conwayboro.—This road_ex- 
tends from Chadbourn in Columbus County, on the Wil- 
mington, Columbia & Augusta road, southward 91¢ miles. 
It is of 5 ft. gauge. 

In the same article mention is made of the Dawson Rail- 
road, 7 miles long, the location of which is unknown to the 
writer. Anyone knowing where this missing road is con- 
cealed is requested to furnish information. There is also a 
ot bee running from Sans Souci in Bertie County into 
the woods. 


Northern Adirondack. -This road is now completed 
and in operation from Moira, N. Y,, on the Ogdensburg & 
Lake Champlain road, southward to St. Regis Falls, 11 
miles, Grading has been completed 10 miles further, to 
Spring Cove, and the rails have been laid for 5 miles. The 
tracklayers are still at work, 








_ Northern Central.—This company makes the follow- 
ing statement for January, the first month of the fiscal 
year: 


1883. Decrase. P..c. 

Earnings .......... $409.846 $499,253 $89,407 179 

Operating exps. ... 244,795 282,925 38,130 13.5 

Extraordinaryexps. 28,259 58,108 29,849 51.4 

Total exps........ $273,054 $341,033 «367.979 + ~=—s-:19.9 

Net earnings.....$136.792 $158,220 $21,428 + =—«-:13.6 
Per cent. of exps... 66.6 68.3 1.7 


Extraordinary expenses irclude payments for improve- 
ments and betterments of road and equipment. 


Ohio Central.—It is proposed that the bondholders of 
the Main Line and the River Division each appoint a com- 
mittee, and that the two committees confer together and 
prepare a plan for the reorganization of the company. 


_ Ohio & Mississippi.—At a meeting of the board held 
in Cincinnati Feb. 25, after discussion. resolutions were 
adopted authorizing the Executive and Finance committees 
to dispose of the new 5 per cent. bonds of the company to 
the amount necessary to pay all arrears of debt so as to re- 
lease the railroad from the custody of the Court and restore 
it to the company. Provision was made for an early uppli- 
cation to the Courtfor the proper orders and for a statement 
of the Receiver’s accounts. It is said that the Finance 
Committee has already received promises to take nearly 
the whole amount of the bonds. 


Ohio River.—The President of this company states that 
the damage to the road from the recent floods is less than 
has been reported. although quite serious, and that the open- 
ing of the road will not be delayed more thana month or so. 
An inspection of the road by the Chief Engineer shows less 
damage than bad been expected. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The Executive 
Committee has concluded uot to make the proposed issue of 
$2,700,000 with which to buy the Columtia & Palonse 
Railroad. The reason is because of the difficulty arizing 
from the Oregon mortgage law. It is expected that that 
difficulty will be removed as soon as the Legislature meets, 
but until then no bonds will be issued. It is said that the 
company has been offered a loan sufficient to meet its re- 
quirements for this and other purposes, on its three-year 
interest bearing notes. 


Pennsylvania.--This company offered this week through 
Drexel & Co. in Philadelphia, New York and London an is- 
sue of $3,000,000 of its 44¢ per cent. bonds, having 30 years 
to run, and secured by deposit of securities owned by the 
company. These bonds are part of the authorized issue of 
$10,000,000 collateral trust bonds, and are offered at 98 
and interest. Subscriptions were to be opened Feb. 26, and 
closed on notification from L7ndon. 

The total bids received for these $3,000,000 new 4!¢ per 
cent. collateral trust bonds amounted to about 35,500,000, 
about half of them coming from London. Bidders will 
therefore be allotted a little over one-half the amount they 
subscribed for, This issue makes $6,000,000 of these bonds 
outstanding. 

The compauy’s statement for someeny eves the following 











figures for all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie : 
1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 
Earnings... . .. $3,574,223 $3,929,357 D. $355,124 9.0 
Expenses ...... . 2,408,097 2,458,299 D. 50,202 2.9 
Net earnings...$1,166,136 $1,471,058 D. $304,922 20.7 
Per cent. of exps. 67.4 62.6 1. 468. 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie show a deficiency in 
meeting the liabilities of $106,556, being a decrease of 
$322,366 as compared with January of last year. 

The Philadelphia North American of Feb. 27 says : ‘‘ Al- 
though the weather for the past two months has been very 
unfavorable for railroad building the work on the new 
Schuylkill Valley extension of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been pushed determinedly, and the opening of spring 
will find it in such shape that if it is desired the iron 
can be laid and the trains started in a few weeks as far 
as Norristown, and before the close of the season it will 
no doubt be in successful operation as far as Reading. 
There have been many difliculties encountered on the 
lhne by reason of the natural formation of the coun- 
try, but they baveall been overcome through the skill of the 
competent engineering talent employed on the construction, 
and when once open for traffic the line will present one of 
the best tracks in the country. The uew road leaves the 
main line at Fifty-second street station, thence skirting 
Fairmount Park, crosses the Schuylkill at Manayunk ona 
massive bridge of stone and iron about one-quarter of a 
mile in length, and from there to Spring Millsis a succes- 
sion of feats of engineering skill which a few years ago 
would have been deemed impossible.” 


Petersburg.—A report comes from Petersburg, Va., 
that a controlling interest in this road has been sold to the 
Wilmington & Weldon Railroad Co., and that that company 
will operate the road and will also build a branch from 
Petersburg to City Point, making the last named place the 
shipping point for its freight. The road is 59 miles long, 
i sd from Weldon, N. C., northward to Petersburg, 

a. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The telegraphic report of 
this company’s statement for January is as follows: 
Reading. N. J. Central. Total. 
Gross earnings...........-- $1,499,750 $696.051L $2,195,801 
MORI aus yonnse, 6 onene 918,775 517,892 1 436,668 


Net earnings............... $*80.975 $178,158 $759,133 

The Central rental for the month was $470,233, showing 
a loss of $292,075 on the lease for the month. The Phila- 
delpbia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. shows for January a 
loss of $91,666, makiug the net earnings of the two com- 
panies for the month $667,467. For the two months of the 
fiscal year, from Dec. 1 to Jan. 31, the total net earnings of 
both companies were $1,446,913, being a decrease of $61,- 
730 as compared with last year. 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo.—A difficulty com- 
menced between this company and the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania & Ohio last week over a piece of land in Youngstown, 
O., on which this company desired to lay aswitch. The 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, however, claiming the 
land, ran an engine and a number of cars upon it and effec- 
tually prevented the construction of the siding. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—Notice is 
given that the equipment bonds maturing March 1 will be 
paid on and after that date on presentation at the office of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.in New York. There are 
$1,000,000 of these bonds, bearing 8 per cent interest. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—It is now stated that a 
controlling interest in this road has been sold to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Company. Several representatives of the 
Baltimore & Ohio have already been ghosen directors, and 
officers of that company have recently made an inspection of 
that road. The controlling-interest has been held for some 
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time by a number of residents at Pittsburgh, who offered it 
te the Erie some time ago. Later reports confirm the state+ 
ment that a sale has been made. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—A meeting of first-mort- 
gage bondholders resident in Richmond, Va., was- held in 
that city recently, and the proposition of the New York bond- 
holders was almost unanimously rejected. This proposition 
was that the holders of first-mortgage bonds should give up 
one-half the interest for four years without receiving any- 
thing in return. A committee was appointed to investigate 
the present position of the legal proceedings to see what 
action is necessary to press the suit for foreclosure of the 
mortgage. A committee of five was also appointed to confer 
with a committee representing those New York bondholders 
who are opposed to the proposition to surrender the interest, 
with a view of coming to some equitable settlement. The 
feeling of the Richmond bondholders, it is said, is in favor of 
a foreclosure, as they think that the road can earn the inter- 
est on the amount of the first-mortgage bonds and desire that 
the control of it should pass into their hands. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh .—It is said that this com- 
pany will.-have surveys made for an extension of its road 
from Panxsutawney, Pa.. to Pittsburgh. It now reaches 
the last-named city over the Allegheny Valley road. from 
the junction at FallsCreek. The chief obstacle to the ex- 
tevsion wil] be the difficulty of securing an entrance into the 
city of Pittsburgh. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—A proceeding 
has been begun before the New York Railroad Commission 
to compel this company to relay the crack and operate the 
road between Pulaski, N. Y., and the village of Sandy 
Creek. This was part of the Syracuse Northern road, and 
the town issued bonds to that company on condition that 
the road should be built to the village and station established 
there. Subsequently the road was sold under foreclosure 
and bougbt by the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Co., 
and that company abandoned the section concerning which 
complaint is now made, and took up the track from it. 


St. Paul & Eldvrado.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Eldorado, Kan., northward to 
the state line in Washington County, a distance of about 
200 miles. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The Governing Committee of the New York Stock Exchange 
bas placed the following securities on the lists : 

Chicogo d& Atlantic, $2,500,000 second mortgage bonds 
recently issued. 

Pullman Palace Car Co., the 20 per cent. additional 
stock authorized at the last annual meeting and recently 
issued. 


Shady Gap.—This company bas filed articles of incor 
poration to build a branch or extension of the East Broad 
Top road from Rock Hill Furnace, in Huntingdon County, 
Pa.. to Burnt Cabin in Fulton County, a distance 
of 15 miles. At Burnt Cabin the line connects with that of 
the new South Pennsylvania road. The branch will be bur- 
ried to completion as fast as possible, as it is expected that 
there will be a considerabla business in carrying supplies 
and material for the construction of the South Pennsyl- 
vania line. 


Souris & Rocky Mountain.—The projected line of 


| this road is from Winnipeg, Manitoba, northwest through 


Battleford to a point beyond Edmonton. Its total length 
will be 1,050 miles. It has a grant of 6,400 acres of land 
per mile, and some municipal aid has been voted. 


South Atlantic & Ohio.—The Virginia Coal & Iron 
Co., which owns the charter of this road in Virginia, at 
its annual meeting held in Philadelphia Feb. 19, decided to 
dispose of the property to Major J. L. Butman, of Saratoga, 
N. Y., upon terms submitted by him. The charter provides 
for aroad from Bristol, Tenn., to the passes through the 
Cumberland Mountains at the Kentucky state line, running 
through the counties of Itussell, Lee, Wise and Buchanan in 
Virginia, a distance of 130 miles. 


Squaw Island.—The Buffalo Express of Feb, 22 says: 
‘““The map and profile of the Squaw Island Railroad Co. 
was filed with the County Clerk yesterday. The property 
marked on the map as needed for the purposes of incorpora- 
tion of the company lies on the mainland between Ferry 
and Breckenridge streets on Black Rock Harbor. The line 
starts from there and crosses the harbor to a point on the 
pier and runs to Squaw Island. The property needed on this 
island is the bank extending cll around the island, anda 
strip through the centre, ‘The property ‘on the main land 
adjoins the line of the New York Central road. It looks as 
though the object of the road was to simply obtain posses- 
sion of all that water front, which will undoubtedly prove 
very valuable.” 


Union Pacific.—The Baggage Department makes the 
following statement for the year ending Dec. 31 last: 









Pieces Pieces Total 

forwardea. received. handled. 

Nebraska Division. . .... ...375,702 371,064 746,766 
Wyoming Division .. 99,7 200.778 
Kansas Division... 131.310 256,245 
Colorado Division ...... 310,7§ 211,068 
Idaho Division.... 31,528 60,651 
As on bate sis emethanaes 731,027 744,481 1,475,508 


The collections for extra baggage charges during the 
year amounted to $114,519.59. The amount paid for lost 
and damaged baggage was $460.55; the amount received 
from sale of unclaimed baggage was $424.75, leaving a net 
charge of $35.80 only against the department. 


Virginia & Carolina.—The City Council of Petersburg, 
Va., has petitioned the Legislature to authorize the issue of 
$150,000 city bonds in aid of the construction of this road 
It is understood that if this aid is extended the line of the 
road will be changed so as to pass through Petersburg. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific—This company’s re- 
pair shops in Mt. Carmel, Ill., were completely destroyed 
by a cyclone the afternoon of Feb. 19. Some other damage 
was done to the roads and buildings in that place. 


Western North Carolina.—Track on the Ducktown 
Branch is laid to Waynesville in Haywood County, N. C., 
81 miles from the junction with the Paint Rock Branch at 
Asheville. Most of the grading is done to Charleston in 
Swayne County and work is progressivg steadily toward 
that point. 


West Jersey.—Two lines are proposed in the interest of 
this company, reaching a number of points on the ocean 
beaches, where itis proposed to build summer resorts. One 
is from Sea Isle City, N. J., the terminus of a branch of the 
road now in operation, north along Ludlam’s Beach, thence 
across the bay to Peck’s Beach and north to Ocean City, 
four miles south of South Atlantic City. The line is about 10 
miles Jong and will run about a quarter of a mile back from 
the shore. Another line proposed is from Anglesea, at the 
northern end of Fiye Mile Beach, to Holly Beach, a distance 
of five miles, 
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